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New weight distribution ... seats and engine moved forward...for smoother ride.. 
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Only Plymouth, among Low-priced Cars, gives you 
ALL these Comfort and Safety Features 


5 er YEAR you're hearing plenty 
about “Redistributed Weight.” 


Almost every 1935 car has changed its 
weight-balance in some way. 

But the next time you read about it 
. .. or hear somebody talk about it... 
remember this fact: 

Only Plymouth, in the low-price field, 
had the authentic engineering back- 
ground to redistribute car weight cor- 
rectly. Plymouth’s new “Floating Ride” 
is based on the combined experience of 
many thousands of last year’s “Airflow” 
owners over more than a hundred mil- 


lion miles of road! The best of all tests! 

With seats and engine moved forward 
... floors lowered ... seats widened... 
there’s more room and comfort for five 
full-sized people. 

Super-flexible front springs of a new 
type (Mola Steel) ... doubdle-action 
shock absorbers . . . a sway eliminator 
at the front . . . all work together to 
give you this “Floating Ride.” Vibra- 
tion-free. No bouncing. No jolting. 
You relax. You rest comfortably... 
riding front seat or back. 

This 1935 Plymouth is not only a new 


. more room and comfort. . 


car... it’s a new type of car. A High- 
Speed Safety Car, with increased power, 
speed and pick-up, to cope with today’s 
fast, crowded traffic. 

As to safety, note this: Of the thre: 
leading low-priced cars, Plymouth | 
still the only one with genuine Hydraul: 
Brakes. And Plymouth bodies are ai! 
steel . . . Safety-Steel a// around. 

* - ” 


To LEARN the rest, get into this beau 
tiful, big Plymouth . . . try its perforn 
ance... experience its wonderful ne’ 
ride... check its new economy. An 
Dodge, De Soto or Chrysler dealer wi 
gladly oblige, and explain the easy tin 
payments on the Official Chrysle 
Motors Commercial Credit Plan. 


PLYMOUTH «:°565 44% 


.as introduced in 1934's ‘*Aivflow. 7 
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Here is an amazing book that offers you the complete scope of a liberal 
education in one splendid volume at an astonishingly low price. From four 
years of College training you would not retain half the knowledge contained 
in this one great work. Here is a marvelously quick and easy means to 


The Greatest Fund of 


ENCYCLOPEDIC stsaithy 
INFORMATION 


Ever Offered in ONE Volume 


self-instruction on every subject of educational value. 


Never before has so much valuable information been gathered into one 
handy volume. 22,000 articles covering every branch of human knowledge 
are at your finger tips for quick reference or for systematic reading. The 
list of subjects which follows gives you only a glimpse of the amazing 


wealth of knowledge in this marvelous book: 





books in ONE convenient volume. 
wasting words and space on unnecessary, long-winded discussion. 
want is instantly found. No long, dull, complicated treatises to strain your eyes, waste 
No searching through many volumes to find the facts you 
It is brief, simply written, au- 


your time, tax your patience. 
need. Here is an Encyclopedia that is a pleasure to use. 


thoritative. 


The Scope of 
20 Big Volumes in ONE 
The MODERN ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Engineering Electricity Horticulture 
Mining Motors Landscaping 
Bridges Dynamos Gardening 
Dams Measurements Breeding 
Tunnels Transmission Hothouses 
Hydraulics Telephony Geography 
Surveying Physics Mountains 
Automobiles Heat Oceans 
Carburetors Light Rivers 
Lubricants Magnetism Cities 
Streamlining Radio-activity Literature 
Household Acoustics —_ Drama 
‘ *oetry 

Moshenies Philosophy Novels 
Oil Burners was 

ie Plato Satires 
Plumbing > 
Refrigeration Spinoza Chemistry 
Paint Spencer Food Chemistry 
Plaster Dewey seemed 

: 5 Compounds 
Anthropology Nature Pesmnates ; 
Races Animals Processes 
Worship Form Physiology 
Marriage Habitat Bones 
Radio Plants Muscles 
Broadcasting Birds Nerves 
Television Reptiles Circulation 
Radio Compass Insects Respiration 


Medicine Fine Arts Crime 
Prophylaxis Sculpture Civil 
Pathology Painting Commercial 
Therapeutics neon Science 
Surgery og Microscopes 
Drugs Business Biology 
A Finance Evolution 
stronomy 
Solar. System Manufacture Heredity 
Meteors Transportation Sex 
Planets Management Embryology 
: Accounting 
Aviation Installment Religion , 
Brahmanism 
Airplanes Selling Buddhism 
Dirigibles Ucchism 
Airlines Manufacturing Neen ' 

- Tex s “hristianity 
Instruments far os Mohammedanism 
Mathematics Glass Geology 
Arithmetic Vehtcles Rocks 
Algebra Ceramics Fossils 
Geometry Steel Minerals 
Trigonometry pes Earthquakes 
‘ale Machinery 
Caleulu Wasken’s History 
Architecture Compensation Discoveries 
Pyramids ’ Wars 
Temples Law Alliances 
Tombs Property Exploration 


Skyscrapers 


and thousands of other subjects. 


The Modern Encyclopedia is the latest and most up-to-date Encyclopedia. Brand 
new in contents as well as manufacture. 


All information based on latest records 


and statistics. 


Edited by A. H. McDannald, Editor, the Encyclopedia Americana. 


22,000 articles—1z,250,000 words. 1,334 pages—1,160 illustrations. Size 6 x 9 x WA 


inches. Durable Linen Binding. 


A Liberal Education in ONE Volume 


This one-volume encyclopedia is a quick and 
easy means to self-instruction on every sub- 
ject of practical and cultural value. No grad- 
uate ever left a university with more than a 
Small fraction of this information in mind. 
Either through daily reference for the answers 
to questions as they arise or through system- 
atic reading, this book can rapidly build up 
your store of knowledge until you have ac- 


quired the equivalent of extensive higher ed- 
ucation, 


Save Nearly 50% of the Former Price 
Bhs Modern Encyclopedia sold originally for 
i -50—a phenomenally low price for such a 
ook. Now the price has been slashed nearly 


in half! Due to wholesale orders for 50,000 
copies we have just made a huge printing, 
effecting economies in manufacture whic 
we pose on to you. You may now have this 
ONE-volume encyclopedia, in the same for- 
mat as the original edition, for only $1.95. 
Here’s the biggest bargain in useful knowl- 
edge you've ever been offered! 


FREE for Examination 


You may have this great book for free 
examination and judge for yourself its amaz- 
ing value. Send no money. Just sign and 
send the coupon. The Modern Encyclopedia 
will be sent you pe Within a week you 
may return it and owe nothing, or send only 
$1.95 plus a few cents postage, in full pay- 
ment. Mail the coupon today. 


AREAL Encyclopedia Complete in ONE Volume 


The Modern Encyclopedia is astoundingly complete in scope, covering the range of 20 big 
It offers the essential facts on every subject without 
The information you 
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Eclipsing Any Book 
Value Ever Offered 


PRIZE CONTEST 


is being organized. Substan- 
tial prizes are to be dis- 
tributed for the best 100- 
word answers to this impor- 
tant question, “What Makes 
An Encyclopedia Valua- 
ble?” Join this contest now. 
Everybody is welcome. Full 
information about the prizes 
will be sent to all those re- 
serving volumes for on-ap- 
proval examination. 





At Boo 


or Mail This Coupon 
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Wm. H. Wise & Co., Publishers 
Department 642, 50 W. 47th St., New York, N. Y. 


Ship me, fully prepaid, for one week’s free ex- 
amination, one copy of the Modern Encyclo- 
pedia, and full information about your prize 
contest. Within that time J will either return 
the Encyclopedia to you and close the matter, 
or send you $1.95, plus a few cents postage, in 
full payment. 


Add reSSrrseescovsseee 


Reference or 
Occupation 
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THE COVER: A Farley hand-out. The Post- 
master General’s generosity in giving un- 
gummed, imperforate stamps to collector 
friends has aroused philatelists over the 
country. Trouble began last May when he 
gave away several sheets of special Mother’s 
Day stamps (see page 9). Acme photo, 
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EDUCATION 
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LETTERS 





THINKER REBELS: Altogether too much 
space given to Roosevelts in Jan. 12 issue. 
President fine man; wife fine, but little need 
for running her pictures. Junior, speeding 70 
miles an hour, your picturing and seemingly 
pardoning him, all wrong; picture of “young- 
er women” means nothing to people in a busy 
age. 

Too much notice given Lindberghs. What 
entitles them to same? 

Sports not interesting to thinkers. Man is 
born for a purpose. Eighteen-year-old Hunt 
a long remove from Shelley. Fifteen-year- 
old Daniels lacks “flare for making news- 
paper copy.’ Since when have schoolboys 
anything to say? 

Veterans living on pensions (page 11) not 
edifying to an independent man descendant 
from one of New York’s earliest families. 

Please permanently remove my name from 
your mailing list. 

JosepH KEENAN 

Whitefield Village, Maine 


CORRECTION: I feel you would want to 
correct the impression you gave your read- 
ers, on two scores: First, I am not receiv- 
ing $10,000 per broadcast on the new Pebeco 
hour, and second, David Freedman, for 
whose talent I have a great admiration, hap- 
pened to have nothing to do with the writ- 
ing of the book “Caught Short.” 


Epp1ge CANTOR 
New York, N. Y. 
> 


WORLD COURT AT HOME: I like Sena- 
tor Borah’s proposal for a Senate investiga- 
tion of Mexico’s religious policy. 

Now that we're safely out of the World 
Court I think we must set up our own 
tribunal. And I am sure many will agree 
that it would save trouble if the Senate con- 
fined its inquiries to the foreign field. 

Joun P. DonNeELLY 

Chicago, III. 


YALE DE TROP: Why so much about 
Yale in your issue of Feb. 2? An editorial 
in a college paper plus a prom dance gets 
more space than France, Mexico, Bulgaria, 
Germany, or Somaliland. Think this is put- 
ting the buggy before the horse. 

Over the page is the story of two Yale 
aviators going around the world. There’s 
some sense in that, but one thing leaves me 


curious. Dr. Light, you say, is a “Yale 
brain surgeon.” Now where in New Haven 
does he get material to work on? 
M. J. WASHBURN 
Cambridge, Mass. 


WHITE HONOR: In reference to a letter 
printed in your Feb. 2 issue of News-WEEK 
written by Mr. Chas. G. Bower of Phoenix, 
Ariz., on lynching, I wish to make the fol- 
lowing reply. 

His explanation as to the manner of how 
lynching may be limited by the Negro keep- 
ing to his own color, etc., is more ridiculous 
than correct. I would like to ask Mr. Bower 
just what he means by color. For the Negro 
to stick to his own color would mean that as 
many of them would be with the white race 
now as there would be with their own so- 
called black race. If it is a question of be- 
havior, I do not believe that any particular 
race holds that honor here in the United 
States. 

The few years that I spent in the South 
(Georgia) thoroughly convinced me that the 
so-called South’s jealousy for their women 
is a very lopsided affair. No better evidence 
can be mentioned than the many, many 
white-colored people that one sees every- 
where in the South as well as in the North. 
I am sure Mr. Bower understands how such 
came to be. 

If the minority group were to express 
themselves in the same manner as Mr. 
Bower’s group in respect to the jealousy of 
their women, the lynching rate would in- 
crease by leaps and bounds. 

J. EpmMonp Bryant 

San Haven, N. D. 


NEVER “FRISCO:” I want to call your 
attention to page 26, issue of Feb. 2, the 
caption under picture of Paul Palmer: 

“Paul Palmer, Frisco Native, Harvard 
Graduate, American Mercury Editor, etc.” 

If you want to retain your San Francisco 
subscribers, never refer to San Francisco as 
“Frisco!” We out here resent this obnox- 
ious word (if there is such a word). It cer- 
tainly is not an abbreviation of San Fran- 
€isco, and is never- used or heard here—at 
least by the type of readers of News-WEEK! 

Further more deponent saith not. 

R. pE R. Baronpes, M. D. 

San Francisco, Calif. 





Circulation This Issue 


in Excess of 100,000 








Feels instantly refreshing. 
. Soothes tiay nicks and scrapes, 
. Protects against chapping. 
. Helps keep skin from drying out. 
WoL <r col Mlole) @ celta (37-10 of to 


. Costs less than one cigarette 
a day. 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF WILLIAMS 
LUXURY SHAVING CREAM—AND GLIDER 
THE NEW WILLIAMS BRUSHLESS SHAVE 


GUARD YOUR 
FACE From CHAPPING 


WITH WILLIAMS 


AQUA VELVA 


AFTER SHAVING 





THOROUGH 
NEWS COVERAGE 


News — Events of national and 
international significance— 
briefly, impartially told. 


Background —Facts, new and 
old that add clarity and mean- 
ing to the news. 


Mlustrations—News photo- 


graphs that picture the facts. 


Read News-Week Regularly 
"Se eS ee SB SB eB eB eB Be Be ee ee ee 


; F. D. Pratt, Circulation Manager, 


H News-Week, 1270 6th Avenue. 

s New York, N. Y. 

* Please enter my subscription to News- 
' Week for one year ($4) (J, for two 
¥ years ($6) (€, and send me a bill. 
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A traveler barely escaped from a hotel fire— 
leaving clothes, baggage, car—everything 
to the flames. He was 1500 miles from home 


—in a strange town. 


What could he do? 





His clothes and baggage were insured under a worldwide personal 
effects policy and his car under a comprehensive automobile policy, 
both in the Hartford Fire Insurance Company — which with the 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company has agents practically 
everywhere. He reported his loss to the nearest Hartford agent, 
whose name and address he ascertained by calling the nearest 


Western Union office. The agent cooperated with him as though 





the policy had been written in his own office. The loss was settled 


with no undue delay —everything smoothly and efficiently handled. This traveler’s experience 





taught him that a vital factor of insurance protection is swift, intelligent claim service wherever 
the crisis may arise. The availability of competent claim service anywhere throughout the United 
States and Canada adds greatly to the desirability of Hartford policies, backed as they are by ample 
financial strength. (The Policyholders’ Surplus is over $40,000,000). | 

There is a Hartford representative near you wherever you are, whose name and address can 
be had by simply calling “Western Union”—in Canada, call Canadian National Telegraph. The 


Hartford agent will help you if you are in trouble. 


If you want Hartford nation-wide insurance service, see the nearest Hartford Agent or ask any licensed 


broker to place your insurance in the Hartford which writes practically every form of insurance except life. 


HARTFORD 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE CO. + HARTFORD ACCIDENT and INDEMNITY CO. 


HARTFORD © CONNECTICUT 
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THE PASSING OF THE BUCKEYE 


of» ACK in the ’90’s, many a cautious 
> y 
person went through the winter 


with a buckeye, or horse-chestnut, 
in his pocket. 


This they considered just about the 
surest way of warding off rheuma- 
tism. 


We moderns are amused by this quaint 
superstition. Yet even today, most of us 
cling to equally fallacious notions about 
rheumatic diseases. We think of rheuma- 
tism as one disease. We feel it must be 
treated at the spot where the pain is 
felt. We look upon it as something which 
accompanies old age. We consider it an 
extremely discomforting ailment, but 
not a particularly dangerous one. 


Yet not one of these beliefs is true. 


There are more than twenty different 
types of rheumatic diseases, ranging 
from a child’s so-called “growing pains” 
which many parents thoughtlessly ig- 
nore, to certain forms of chronic arth- 
ritis which remorselessly turn the joints 


into chalky, rigid masses. 


The cause of most of these types is 
infection. Disease-producing bacteria 
frequently thrive in an infected tonsil; 
in a decaying tooth, or in an inflamed 
appendix. From there, they may travel 
with the blood stream to other parts of 
the body, where they cause inflamma- 
tion and pain. For example, the lining 
of the heart is a favorite point of attack 
for these murderous little bacteria. 


With all the complexities which sur- 


round this serious disease, and with all 
the false ideas which people have about 
it, the physician is the one person com- 
petent to give sound advice. 


See your doctor at the first sign of 
trouble—indefinite wandering pains, or 
swelling and inflammation of the joints. 
See him promptly. Today there is much 
that medical science is able to do in the 
treatment of rheumatism and the pre- 
vention of its serious complications. De- 
lay is an open invitation to unnecessary 
suffering and permanent disability. 


PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


The World's Largest Makers of 
Pharmaceutical and Biological Products 
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LABOR: 


NIRB, Sloan Agree No. 1 Industry Needs ‘Constructive 


Treatment; Federation Fumes; Roosevelt Firm for Recovery 


Sam Wilson’s hands fly as he tugs on 
his wrench, tightening bolts on motor 
after motor gliding by him on the end- 
less assembly line. Behind him, his 
foreman watches. 

The clockwork regularity of Wilson’s 
movements falters. - 

“Step on it.” The foreman’s clipped 
syllables punctuate the rattle of gear 
wheels. “If you don’t want the job 
there are thousands outside who do!” 

A split-second glance out the grimy 
window gives Wilson _ verification. 
“Workers are convinced it is the plan 
of various plants to maintain lines out- 
side of the employment gates.” 

He doesn’t talk about his troubles. 
He has heard men complain—then 
seen them” quickly replaced by new 
faces. Someone, he knows, “is spying 
on him night and day.” 

In the back of his mind sits the 
specter of the Summer and early Fall 
slack season. Will he be among the 
lucky half who keep their jobs? Only 
if he keeps on the right side of the 
foreman. “Direct financial demands on 
the workers by the foremen seem to 
have been common.” 

Wilson works at a killing pace, earn- 
ing less than $700 per year, facing the 
grim prospect of being cast aside for 
good when he is 40—when his muscles 
will be too stiff for the ever-quickening 
pace. 
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INTETNATIONAL 
William Green Threatens to Call 
a Strike and Elect a President. 


Such is the picture of the typical au- 
tomobile worker, according to findings 
of the NRA Research and Planning 
Division. 


Report: “There is no blinking the 
fact,” wrote the National Industrial 
Recovery Board to President Roose- 
velt last week, “that industrial rela- 
tions in this industry call for con- 
structive treatment.” The Research and 
Planning Divisions’s report on the au- 
tomobile industry accompanies the 
board’s letter. 

The day the report was published, 
Alfred P. Sloan Jr., president of the 
General Motors Corp., also noted the 
need of “constructive treatment.” He 
admitted industry should provide 
“greater social security.” His com- 
pany, he said, had recently distributed 
nearly $11,000,000 to 30,000 workers 
under a company saving plan. 

The conditions exposed by the re- 
port “are chargeable to no person or 
business unit,” wrote NIRB. “They 
have emerged in connection with the 
most phenomenal growth, the most rap- 
id technological change, and the most 
startling shifts in consumer demand 
that American industry has ever seen.” 

Published less than a week after 
President Roosevelt extended the pres- 
ent Automobile Code until next June, 
the report tangled the NRA situation 
into a Gordian knot. It transcended 
the woes of a single industry, bringing 
the basic dilemma of American indus- 
try into focus. 


For several reasons the _ report 
wrinkled official brows: 
1. The report ranks Automobile 


manufacture as “the undisputed lead- 
er among American industries.” Auto 
factories employ more than a half mil- 
lion workers in good seasons. 


2. The industry leads all others in 
technological advances, improvements 
in labor-saving machinery. Thereby it 
serves as a mammoth laboratory dem- 
onstrating the effects of the replace- 
ment of men by machines (see box). 


3. The report came just as President 
Roosevelt was mapping his plans for 
continuation of NRA after the present 
law expires next June. 


A. F. or L.: When the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act became law in 
June, 1933, President William Green 
and his fellow labor officials of the 
federation anticipated a stirring future. 
The act guaranteed collective bargain- 





ACME 


Donald Richberg and Wife: Labor 
Thinks His Advice Is Traitorous 


ing as a worker’s right. The A. F. of 
L. foresaw NRA fighting its battles, 
while federation membership soared. 

Two difficulties arose. 

Federation membership came large- 
ly from the aristocracy of labor: unions 
of highly skilled workers, such as $12- 
a-day plumbers and bricklayers who 
had won high pay and an impregnable 
position. The $12-a-day artisans de- 
clined to jeopardize their position by 
making common cause with the far 
more numerous $2- and $3-a-day la- 
borers. 

The second difficulty was that the 
federation’s dependence on strikes to 
attract new members did not fit intothe 
NRA scheme. It is after a strike be- 
gins, and the union looms as a power- 
ful fighting machine, that most rank- 
and-file workers sign union cards. 

President Green hesitated. When 
strikes brought disorder to city after 
city last year he withheld his support. 
In the steel industry he pleaded for 
peace. He repudiated the general strike 
in San Francisco. The major strike 
the federation backed was last Sep- 
tember’s textile walkout. That ended 
indecisively, with no outstanding gains 
in membership. 

In October, when A. F. of L. chiefs 
gathered in San Francisco for their an- 
nual convention, the hard facts of fed- 
eration progress in fifteen months un- 
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der NRA came out. Though leaders 
claimed to speak for nearly half the 
nation’s 26,000,000 wage earners, only 
2,824,689 were dues-paying members 
of A. F. of L. unions, 


Remepy: Said the Research and 
Planning Division’s report: 

“Many of the complaints against 
management—such as poor working 
conditions, terror, and discrimination 
—will disappear when and if facilities 
are fully extended for the purpose of 
collective bargaining or other mutual 
aid or protection.” 


But the present Automobile Labor 
Board, now holding elections among 
workers, and bitterly assailed by organ- 
ized labor, “unfortunately did not meet 
the needs of workers.” The report 
recommended scrapping that board and 
creating a non-partisan board with far 
greater power. 

A rigid 40-hour-week, Fall introduc- 
tion of new models, and a ban on the 
excessive ‘“‘speed-up’’—increased pace 
demanded of workers—would go far to 
remedy irregularity of employment and 
low annual earnings, said the report 
authors. Remedies must be treated “as 
a part of the whole program now de- 
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Mill at Cleveland Working Full Blast to Supply Steel for the 











MACHINES VS. MEN 





How the auto industry has reduced costs to meet 
the depression and cut the labor required is shown in 
the following comparison between 1929 and today, ac- 
cording to the NRA report: 


1929 1935 
Labor on body framing $3 $0.35 
Hand finishing frames $3 $0.20 
Labor on automobile door $4 $0.15 
Trimming the body $12 $4 
Welding panels 18 men 3 men 
Finishing motor blocks 625 men 19 men 


Buffing 20 men 5 men 








veloping for economic security on a 
national scale.” 


REJECTION: The board’s analysis lay 
before President Roosevelt when, last 
fortnight, he renewed the Automobile 
Code, and continued the present Auto- 
mobile Labor Board in power until 
June. He thought best to adopt none 
of the recommendations. Fall intro- 
duction of new models he urged upon, 
but did not require of, manufacturers. 
He explained that between now and 
NRA’s expiration in June more perma- 
nent, more equitable solutions would 
be sought. 

Apologists for the President pointed 
to his dilemma: the workers have no 
qualified spokesmen to assert their 


WIDE WORLD 


Automobile Industry, ‘Undisputed Leader’ of U. S. Manufacture 
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complaints. To learn their real fee}. 
ings, and weld them into a unified body 
would require months—might prove 
impossible. 

Were the attempt made, the com. 
panies would fight, the apologists con- 
tinue. The “keystone” industry would 
be thrown into turmoil, and recovery 
retarded. Last week the Automobile 
Manufacturers Association reported 
306,000 units produced in January—aq 
gain of 87 per cent over a year ago, 

Between the “fuller life’ for workers 
and certain progress toward recovery, 
Mr. Roosevelt chose the latter. 


HATRED: Early this month both 
President Green and John L. Lewis, 
fighting head of the miners’ union, 
hurled the charge of “traitor” at Don- 
ald Richberg, who advised the contin- 
uation of the Automobile Labor Board, 
Mr. Green hastened to explain he had 
not lost faith in President Roosevelt, 
but had sadly concluded that the Presi- 
dent was being “misled” by the “trai- 
tor.” 


In a crisp statement Mr. Roosevelt 
replied last week that he knew what 
he was doing, that he created the Au- 
tomobile Labor Board in the first place, 
and that he and he alone would decide 
how long it should continue. The break 
between the administration and the 
federation seemed complete. 


In the steel industry, too, from which 
automobile manufacturers buy metal 
for bodies and engines, the federation 
found worries last week. William J. 
Spang, insurgent leader of Pittsburgh 
steel workers, refused to be squelched 
by the A. F. of L. threat to excom- 
municate his followers. 

Desperately Mr. Green and his ex- 
ecutive council, meeting in Washington, 
tried to save their faces. They swooped 
on Senators with the demand that pre- 
vailing wages be paid workers under 
the new work-relief program. They 
promised to campaign for the 30-hour 
week. They hinted at an automobile 
strike. 


They rushed to the Department of 
Labor for what comfort they could get. 
Secretary Perkins, who was not con- 
sulted about the Automobile Labor 
Board continuation, was still unsullied 
in the eyes of Mr. Green. In her pre- 
cise Boston manner, she promised her 
support for a modified 30-hour-week 
bill. But nowhere else in official Wash- 
ington did the federation find a friendly 
smile. 


Returning gloomily to their hotels, 
they encouraged rumors that labor 
might enter its own candidate in the 
1936 elections. Administration strate- 
gists did not worry. In 1920 labor sup- 
ported James M. Cox against Harding. 
In 1924 it backed Robert La Follette the 
elder against Coolidge. In 1928 Al 
Smith was its choice against Herbert 
Hoover. Only in the 1932 Roosevelt 
landslide was it on the winning side. 

_ Monday -the federation’s executive 
council went to the White House to 
kiss and make up. Mr. Green explained 
his organization’s aims and demands. 
Mr. Roosevelt said it was imperative 
for-everyone to “have patience.” 
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FARM F RON T: Frank, Pressman, Jackson, and 


Shea Walk Plank to Keep AAA Ship From Listing 


For one year and eleven months 
Master Mariner Roosevelt has had bal- 
last problems on the good ship Re- 
covery. Charted by the National In- 
dustry Recovery Act of July 16, 1933, 
the vessel left port with a starboard 
list. Overboard, one after another, 
went Right-Wingers O. M. W. Sprague, 
Eugene Black, Lewis Douglas, Gerard 
Swope, and Hugh S. Johnson. The ship 
veered left, into turbulent liberal waters. 

Like the mother ship, the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administratton also 
zigzagged: First to the left, then to the 
right. Republican bitter-enders in the 
beginning dubbed the crew “radical- 
intellectuals,” who slashed at sacro- 
sanct agrarian and economic idols. 

Pinnacle of the liberals’ power came 
after Jerome Frank, the AAA’s ideal- 
istic general counsel, fought with con- 
servative George Nelson Peek, the 
AAA’s practical administrator. Mr. 
Frank’s slender legs sped him to Rex- 
ford Tugwell’s office. To his friend he 
cried in effect: “The AAA is too small 
for George Peek and myself!” 

Tactfully, Mr. Roosevelt lifted Peek 
out of power, made him his foreign 
trade adviser. The transfer became 
known as “‘the coolest political murder 
committeed since Roosevelt came into 
office.” For a time the liberal banner 
of the AAA waved merrily. 

Last week embittered Right-Wingers 
had their revenge. In a surprise de- 
partmental shake-up, liberals walked 
the plank. Jerome Frank made. the 
biggest splash. Other keymen followed: 
Lee Pressman, Gardner Jackson, and 
Francis Shea of the legal division. 
Frederic C. Howe, consumers’ counsel, 
faced demotion. 

Trouble had brewed for months. The 
dropped liberals balked at coordinated 


KEYSTONE 
And Dr. Tugwell, Friends Fired, 
Is Given a Hand in the AAA 


action, refused to wear kid gloves in 
handling middlemen, and agitated for 
strict Federal control of processors’ 
and wholesalers’ profits. Administra- 
tor Chester C. Davis felt that farmers’ 
and consumers’ gains from these mili- 
tant tactics would be offset by middle- 
men’s antagonism and legal battles. 


Administrator Davis threw a sop to 
Under-Secretary of Agriculture Tug- 
well for knifing his friends. ‘The hand- 
some brain-truster has lately languished 
in the background of the New Deal 
picture. He received an appointment 
to the operating council of the AAA. 
Here, his power to map policies will 
reassert itself. 


Last week’s “purge” had complete 





KEYSTONE 
Then Jerome Frank Walked 
the Plank ‘With Others 


backing from Henry Wallace, the phil- 
osophically inclined Secretary of Agri- 
culture. In his spacious green-walled 
office he and Administrator Davis calm- 
ly faced a battalion of reporters. 
-Some of the questions were bellig- 
erently bitter: 

Q.—“Any objection to Mr. Frank’s social or eco- 
nomic views: 

A.—‘Not particularly.” 


Q.—“‘Any objection to the way he wanted to carry 
them out?” 

A.—‘‘There isn’t anything particularly. This is just 
a situation more or less inevitable.”’ 

Q.—‘Who else are you going to boot out of the 
window ?”’ 

A.—“I would say the Solicitor would have charge 
of that.” 

y a a be this a swing to the right?” 

.—I don’t like to have a ship that lists to left or 


tight. I want one that goes straight ahead.” 
In 1913 Mr. Wallace experimented to 


produce high-yielding strains of corn. 
By. selective cross-breeding he finally 


ygrew the finest in the country. Like- 


wise, by shifts and counter-shifts in 
the AAA, he hopes to produce a fric- 
tionless, smooth-running organization. 

President Roosevelt, asked if he 





HARRIS-EWING 


First George Peek Was Lifted 
Out of Power at the AAA 


would enter the controversy or give 
the able Mr. Frank another job, shook 
his head violently from side to side. 
“No!” he said. 


* 
GOLD CLAUSE: The Supreme 
Court Again Defers and Tells 


Last Saturday the Supreme Court of 
the United States elaborated on the 
precedent it set a fortnight ago. For 
the second time in history, it let the 
public in on its high official actions. 

After nearly five hours of deliber- 
ation, eight of the nine Justices filed 
out of their Capitol basement confer- 
ence room. Chief Justice Charles Evans 
Hughes remained. 

Newspaper men in the pressroom 
above stirred when a blue-suited page 
summoned C. Elmore Cropley, clerk of 
the court. The tall clerk, blond and 
solemn-faced, returned in five minutes. 
He calmly lolled back in his chair. 

“T am authorized to say no opinion 
will be announced on Monday.” 

“No opinions of any kind?” Asked 
an anxious reporter. 

“That’s right,” Cropley replied. 

The informal announcement ‘meant 
the country would have to wait longer 
for the gold-clause decisions. Two days 
before, the venerable Justices dined at 
the White House. As the guests sat 
down in the State Dining Room, they 
glanced at their plates: the celebrated 
White House gold service lay before 
them. 


NUDISM: New York Measure 


Dies of Exposure to Critics 


New York State Senator William T. 
Byrne presided at a hearing on the 
compulsory school age for children, in 
the Senate chamber last week. Few 
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Governor Laffoon: ‘The Boys Like to Run Things as Soon as I Leave’ 


were interested, and the room was al- 
most vacant. 

In another part of the Capitol, more 
than two dozen legislators jammed a 
committee room to hear argument of 
a more thrilling nature. This dealt 
with the McCall-Dooling Bill, sponsored 
by former Gov. Alfred E. Smith, to out- 
law nudism. The bill made it unlawful 
for a person indecently to expose his or 
her body in the presence of two or 
more persons of the opposite sex sim- 
ilarly exposed. 

Six speakers pleaded for the defeat 
of the measure. They argued that the 
proposed law would make morality de- 
pendent upon clothing. They pointed 
out that under the bill, a woman would 
be subject to arrest if she bore male 
twins. 

“This bill makes it illegal to be nat- 
ural,” protested earnest Dr. Charles 
Francis Potter, founder of the Human- 
ist Society. 

No one spoke for the bill. It died. 


KENTUCKY: The Boys Like to 
Run Things When Ruby’s Away 


In Washington, Senator A. W. Bark- 
ley of Kentucky called his secretary: 
“Find Governor Laffoon! I think he’s 
somewhere in the building. Tell him 
everyone in Frankfort is trying to 
reach him. Tell him Acting Governor 
Chandler has called a special session.” 

The secretary found Kentucky’s 
Governor in a Senate antechamber. 
“He told me before I left that he 
wouldn’t try any tricks,” Ruby Laffoon 
spluttered—and rushed to his hotel. 

“We've got to go home,” he shouted 
to his henchman, Highway Commis- 
sioner Thomas S. Rhea. 


“But what about Ickes?” Rhea pro- 
tested. ‘“We’ve got an appointment 
with him.” 

“Never mind Ickes! Let’s go!” 

At the moment, to keep his political 
machine well oiled was even more im- 
portant than a $50,000,000 Federal 
grant for highways. 

On the train he read the newspapers. 
His former team-mate and present 
political foe, Lt. Gov. Albert B. Chand- 
ler had issued a call for a special ses- 
sion to put over a compulsory primary 
bill. But Governor Laffoon has said 
positively that he doesn’t want any 
primaries in his State. Without them 
he can more easily control conventions. 

As soon as the train reached Ash- 
land, just over the Kentucky line, 
Laffoon got out. “Now I’m Governor 
again,” he declared. Thereupon he is- 
sued a proclamation revoking the 
special session call. 

At Frankfort a process-server hand- 
ed him a writ. 

“What’s this?” demanded Laffoon. 

“That’s an injunction to restrain you 
from interfering with the call.” 

“Too late,” he gloated, “I issued my 
proclamation before I got this.” 

The day of the special session found 
35 Representatives and 12 Senators in 
the Assembly chambers. The Govern- 
or’s face was wreathed in happy smiles. 
It takes 51 in the lower house and 20 
in the upper to make a quorum in Ken- 
tucky. 

Three times the session was called. 
Three times a quorum was lacking. 

“The boys always like to run things 
as soon as I leave,” the Governor re- 
marked later in the Executive Mansion. 
“But what’s the good of a special ses- 
sion? It would only give me a chance 
to make a speech.” 


SANDWICH MAN: Poverty, 
Riches, 
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PROLOGUE: Snow and ice in Wall 
Street’s gutters. Worn galoshes slog- 
ging through the slush. Inside, in- 
stead of shoes, sackcloth protected 
Frank Greges’s feet. Against his back 
and knees as he walked banged two 
passport signboards, yoked from his 
shoulders. A dollar a day. A dollar a 
day. Five days a week. For two 
years. 

In 47 years’ laboring, the square- 
jawed Lithuanian, still sturdy though 
67, had held better jobs. Oyster digging 
in Chesapeake Bay paid $25 a week. 
In Pennsylvania steel mills 30 years 
back, labor bossing paid 50 cents an 
hour—enough for an unmarried man. 

His threadbare coat was black, his 
gray hat greasy. Around his neck the 
red and gold stripes of a worn silk 
tie gave color to a drab wool shirt. 
The passport man trudged past the 
New York Stock Exchange, his eyes on 
the snow-filled gutter. He saw a black 
rectangle—a wallet. Inside it nestled 
eighteen heavily embossed securities. 
Unsigned, their value totaled nothing. 
But a signature, real or forged, would 
bring their market price to $45,000. 
Frank Greges picked them up. 


MonoLocuE: “When I look I see it 
is not money, but I know it is valuable 
papers. When I put it in my pocket I 
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think I will carry it until 4 o’clock, 
then I will ask my friend, the guard 
in Stock Exchange, to help me find 
owners. I think I will take it up to 
them myself. 

“But fellows from the news stand 
come over tome. They see me looking 
inside the pocketbook. ‘What you find, 
Frank?’ They ask me, and I say: 
‘What is it your business?’ 

“Because they make so much holler, 
I go to Johnny (Patrolman John J. 
Grace). Johnny look at it and say for 
me to come to the police station, but I 
can’t go, for fear to lose my job. 
Johnny took it away and brought me 
the receipt. Oh, what the hell. She no 
pelong to me. I think that is to steal, 
to keep what belongs to somebody 
else.” 


EpiLocuE: Police gave Greges little 
hope. Last year they saw a lemonade 
vendor find a $200,000 certified check. 
His reward was $1. Belden & Co., the 
brokerage house whose messenger lost 
last week’s securities, followed cus- 
tomary procedure. It “passed the 
buck” to its bonding agent, the Na- 
tional Surety Corp. Newspaper read- 
ers peppered the Belden office with 
phone calls. Their theme was “cheap 
skate.” 

Within 48 hours the firm purchased 
peace of mind—and favorable publicity. 
National Surety gave Greges $75 cash, 
and a promise of $200 more in weekly 
payments.” Belden & Co. bought him a 
hat, overcoat, suit, shirt, and tie. They 
offered him a three months’ probation- 
ary job as a runner at $70 a month, 
the NRA minimum. 


Newsreel men chipped in $5, a Wall 
Street lawyer $25 more. Greges’s new 
wealth burned his pockets. He wanted 
to give Patrolman Grace $10, his for- 
mer boss $25, an old creditor $25. The 
lawyer dissuaded him. 


Greges’s metamorphosis was com- 
plete. His shyness was gone, his fig- 
ure spruce as Beau Brummel’s. After 
pulling down three months’ salary, his 
reward will total $515—slightly .more 
than a 1 per cent return on his invest- 
ment in honesty. 
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Secretary Ickes Got Some Special Stamps From Mr. Farley, Too. 


FARLEY: Im per forates 


Puncture Philatelists’ Marts 


Cheap 


Last May, Postmaster General James 
A. Farley (see cover) ordered the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing to 
send him several sheets of the special 
Mother’s Day stamp issue. He speci- 
fied that these sheets be kept from the 
machines that apply mucilage and 
cut perforations between separate 
stamps. He paid the regular price, 
out of his own pocket. 

The ungummed, imperforate sheets, 
thought Mr. Farley, would make nice 
presents. He sent one to each of his 
three children, one to President Roose- 
velt, one to Mrs. Roosevelt, one to Gen. 
W. W. Atterbury, president of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 


Through the Summer, as one after 
another of the ten national park stamp 
issues rolled from the government 
presses, Mr. Farley sent more presents. 
There was always a sheet for Mr. 
Roosevelt, always one for each of the 
three Farley children. Never, his friends 
insist, did it occur to the Postmaster 
General that the sheets might be resold 
for as much as $30,000 each. 


If General Atterbury had not given 
his sheet of stamps to an old family 
retainer living in Virginia, Mr. Farley’s 
generosity might not have got him in 
hot water. The “old family retainer” 
learned that imperforate stamps were 
treasures in the eyes of stamp collec- 
tors. A dealer offered $15,000 for the 
sheet, then $20,000, then $22,500. 


Before the deal could be closed the 
news got about among stamp dealers. 
Their estimate of the value of the 64,- 
000 stamps—the reported total of the 
Farley generosity—ranged from $150,- 
000 to $5,000,000. The nation’s stamp 


collectors—10,000,000 of them—de- 
nounced the Postmaster General. Con- 
gress debated the matter, considered an 
investigation. Mr. Farley began to 
wish he hadn’t been so friendly to 
friends. 

Last week he announced the Post 
Office Department would atone by sell- 
ing imperforate sheets of the same 
issues he had given away to anyone 
who wanted to buy them. He promised 
never to do it again. With the same 
note of contrition he endorsed a bill to 
place postmasterships under civil serv- 
ice, so that they, too, could no longer 
be awarded as “Gifts.” 


ROOSEVELTS: President Has a 
Good Laugh: at ‘Dodsworth’ 


A minute before a scheduled per- 
formance of a play in Washington’s 
National Theatre last week, the 
squeaky, seven-piece orchestra unex- 
pectedly burst into The Star Spangled 
Banner. 

The surprised audience leaped to its 
feet. Necks craned upward. Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt entered a 
prominent box. Then the curtain rose 
on Max Gordon’s production of “Dods- 
worth,” with Walter Huston. 

Flanked by friends and buttressed 
by Secret Service men, Mr. Roosevelt 
thoroughly enjoyed the theatre party, 
his second since taking office. Again 
and again he threw his head back and 
laughed. During the last act a Secret 
Service man disappeared backstage. 
He bore an invitation to the entire cast. 
Later, for an hour in the White House’s 
upstairs oval study, President and 
players chatted and munched cakes. 

Mr. Roosevelt had planned the jaunt 
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The President Gets a Medal From Chief Scout Executive West and Four Proud Eagle Scouts 


for three ,nights earlier. But Mrs. 
Roosevelt at a press conference inad- 
vertently told women journalists of her 
husband’s intentions. Throngs swarmed 
that night under the glittering mar- 
quee. The President wouldn’t leave 
home. When he finally attended, he 
made a surprise attack and slipped in- 
to the theatre by a side door. 


® Canny nineteenth-century American 
merchants built clipper ships to per- 
fection. Slender, sharp-bowed, with 
rakish masts and rectangular sails, 
these graceful vessels carried rum, 
gold, and China tea at 18 knots. The 
famous clipper Lightning established a 
record in 1864 by kicking up spray for 
423 miles in a single day’s sail. 

Last week Gov. James M. Curley of 
Massachusetts, arrived at .the White 
House with a black, yard-long model 
of the Lightning. Beaming with pride, 
he presented it to Mr. Roosevelt. 

The President, a sea dog himself, was 
delighted with the superbly fashioned 
ship. The model’s wheel, rudder, pul- 
leys, and winches work perfectly. Its 
anchor chains are gold. 

Scattered about the White House on 
tables, bookcases, and mantels stand 
some 25 ship models. Many more 
gather dust in storage. The Lightning 
makes the seventy-first gift model. At 
once the President awarded it a prom- 
inent place in his office. 


®“T am afraid Mrs. Roosevelt is whis- 
tling up a drain pipe.” 

Thus, Town Supervisor Walter Gil- 
bert of Hyde Park, N. Y., regretfully 
summed up Mrs. Roosevelt’s efforts to 
promote business recovery in the Presi- 
dent’s home town. Mrs. Roosevelt, 
actively interested in seeing Hyde Park 
round Prosperity Corner, presided at a 
mass meeting last week in the town 
hall’s pine-paneled auditorium. 

- Townsfolk wanted to cooperate, and 
some progress was made. Plans to 
establish factories and home industries, 


however, received lukewarm accept- 
ance. Skeptics queried: “How are you 
going to teach a day laborer to knit? 
What are we going to can if we get a 
canning factory?” 


® “On my honor I will do my best to 
do my duty to God and my country, 
and to obey the Scout Law; to help 
other people at all times; to keep my- 
self physically strong, mentally awake, 
and morally straight.” 

Twenty-five years ago a group of 
American boys intoned this pledge of 
perfection—the Boy Scout oath. Since 
then 6,500,000 youths have given the 
three-fingered salute. Today, more 
than a million boys combine daily good 
deeds with a reverence for out-of-doors. 

Last week President Roosevelt, cele- 
brating the Scouts’ silver jubilee, ad- 
dressed by radio Scout gatherings 
throughout the nation: “It is the basis 
of good citizenship ... of good govern- 
ment... of orderly progress.” 


James E. West, chief Scout execu- 
tive, hung a medal around Mr. Roose- 
velt’s neck. 


SHIPS: 


Munitions Committee Learns 


Ways, 


Liquor Greases 


Errett L. Cord, millionaire aviation, 
motor, and ship-building speculator, is 
touring Europe. Arthur P. Homer, al- 
leged shipping contract “chiseler” (a 
cheating promoter), has dangerously 
high blood pressure. Bernard C. Smith 
and Thomas E. Bragg, Wall Street 
operators, are known as the “long and 
short boys” of boom time. Mr. Smith 
is in a New York hospital. Mr. Bragg 
can not be found. 

The absence of these key witnesses 
(Mr. Homer’s blood pressure permitted 
him to be present, but not to talk) 
slowed the tempo of the Senate muni- 
tions investigation in Washington last 


week. Nevertheless, committeemen 
gropingly fitted together pieces of the 
munitions jigsaw puzzle. They hope 
public opinion, aroused by the com- 
pleted picture, will drive arms makers 
from the trough of war profits. 
Some questions on which Senatorial 
investigators wanted more light: 


© What member of one of the highest 
government oOfficial’s family offered to 
get Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
loans for shipbuilders if they would 
buy insurance from firms he named? 


® Did Mr. Smith and Mr. Thomas— 
and later Mr. Cord—buy control of the 
New York Shipbuilding Corp. by coin- 
cidence or connivance? Soon after 
they climbed into the saddle of that 
firm, it pocketed a $36,000,000 navy 
contract. 


® Are strong whiskies and wine “just 
as essential” in shipbuilding as steel? 
N. R. Parker, New York Shipbuilding 
Corp. treasurer, testified that “liquor 
has more to do with the building of 
ships than the champagne bottle that 
is cracked over the side.” When pas- 
senger ships are launched, the ship- 
builders invite Senators and Represen- 
tatives from landlocked Western States 
to go for a ride on the trial run. Li- 
quor flows. Senator Bennett C. Clark 
implied these trips were “general jam- 
borees” to make friends of appropria- 
tion-voting Congressmen. 


* Does shipping skullduggery penetrate 
even to the White House? Evidence 
disclosed that Mr. Homer, the alleged 
contract “fixer,” after conferences at 
the White House, wrote ten telegrams. 
He wired them to the Bath Iron Works. 
From here they were forwarded to 
shipyard officials in the East. These, 
in turn, sent the telegrams to the 
White House. 

Mr. Homer then asked Marvin Mc- 
Intyre, Mr. Roosevelt’s hollow-cheeked 
secretary, to see that the President re- 
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ceived the messages on his breakfast 
tray. 

The United Drydocks of New York, 
the Federal Shipbuilding Co., and the 
Bath Iron Works got the contracts 
they wanted. 


WORK RELIEF: Senators Go 


Sniping; ‘and/or Gets Hit 

With a cynical smile Carter Glass, 
chairman of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee, watched his colleagues 
wrangle over the Work Relief Bill last 
week. Mr. Roosevelt wanted $4,000,- 
000,000 for public works: that was bad. 
Committee members demanded all re- 
lief pay at prevailing wage levels, which 
would require $2,000,000,000 more: that 
was even worse. Senator Glass, life- 
long champion of sound money weighed 
the two evils and quietly fought both. 


On a motion to cut the appropriation : 


in half the Virginia Senator voted with 
anti-administration conservatives. With- 
out a vote to spare the motion lost. 
White House aides, fearing the com- 
mittee would butcher the administra- 
tion bill, wailed that reduction would 
defeat the whole recovery plan. Sen- 
ator James F.. Byrnes scurried to the 
White House to map new strategy with 
President Roosevelt. 


On the- question of the $2,000,000,- 
000 relief pay boost, the bill fared even 
worse. The motion, urged by the 
American Federation of Labor, carried 
the committee 12 to 8. 


In the White House Mr. Roosevelt 
promptly picked up a telephone: “Get 
me Senator Glass.” The President 
blithely ignored the fact that the Sen- 
ator was denouncing the administra- 
tion’s Banking Bill (see page 30) with 
the full vigor of his fluent vocabulary. 
Mr. Roosevelt confined his conversa- 
tion to one subject upon which both 





agreed. He urged opposition to relief 
pay at regular wages. “Yes, Mr. Presi- 
dent,” agreed Mr. Glass. He prom- 
ised the committee would vote. again 
on the motion, expressed confidence the 
result would be different. He explained 
that Senator McAdoo, who voted for 
the boost, “apparently thinks he made 
a mistake.” 

Committee sniping threatened the 
measure from a dozen different angles. 
Members fought for changes that would 
compel the government to deal through 
private contractors on most public 
works projects. They fought to take 
spending away from recovery agencies 
and hand it back to regular govern- 
ment departments. Difficulties multi- 
plied, forcing repeated postponement of 
the date when the committee would re- 
port the bill to the Senate. On Mon- 
day they were still wrangling. 

Senator Glass dropped his aloofness 
for only one cause, and that he carried 
to victory. He found the phrase “and/ 
or” repeated seven times in the bill. 
He bridled, then growled: “A man who 
doesn’t know whether he means ‘and’ 
or ‘or’ is unfit to write a statute.” 


Lawyers fell in love with “and/or” 
shortly before the war. Contracts and 
other legal papers became peppered 
with the phrase. Some attorneys con- 
demned its use as sloppy thinking. 
Once John W. Davis, 1924’s Democratic 
Presidential candidate, let fly: “It isa 
bastard sired by indolence (or by igno- 
rance) out of dubiety.” 

Senator Glass won his fight. “And/ 
or” got the gate. 


States: Anticipating passage of the 
bill, State Legislatures began consider- 
ing Administration-prepared bills pro- 
viding State machinery for supervising 
public works projects. 


Alabama’s lawmakers, receiving 
eight such measures, rushed them 
through the mill. A lone opponent 
shouted at Representative H. L. Glover, 


Carter Glass of Virginia Tells Reporters of Difficulties Getting Senators to Agree 


who shepherded the ready-mixed laws: 

“Tl bet you haven’t even read those 
complicated bills.” 

“My friend,” replied Glover, “Presi- 
dent Roosevelt wrote those bills and 
Governor Graves corrected ’em. Why 
in the hell should I bother about read- 
ing ’em?” 





THE FEDERAL WEEK 





THE PRESIDENT: , 

Conferred with spokesmen for railroad labor 
organizations over six-hour working day 
proposed in bill before Congress. 

Appointed Admiral Cary Travers Grayson 
head of the American Red Cross to suc- 
ceed the late John Barton Payne. 

Withdrew 1,200,000 acres of public land from 
use in preparation for a nation-wide con- 
servation program. 

Made public NRA report on auto industry 
(see page 5). 

Signed NRA Code for tobacco industry. 

SENATE: 

Ratified six extradition and two military ex- 
emption treaties in eight minutes. 

Received administration bill permitting 
HOLC to increase bond issues from $3,000,- 
000,000 to $4,500,000,000. 

Time in debate: 13 hours, 7 minutes, 

HOUSE: 

Referred to Banking Committee a HOLC 
measure identical to Senate's. 

Adopted the conference report on the $60,- 
000,000 Crop Production Loan Bill. 

Voted $50,000 to continue investigation of 
real estate bondholders’ organizations, 

Time in debate: 19 hours, 57 minutes, 

DEPARTMENTS: 

Treasury Department made public figures 
showing that it has taken in only 51 cents 
for every dollar spent during the current 
fiscal year. 

Attorney General Cummings, of the Justice 
Department, denied reports that J. Edgar 
Hoover, Division of Investigation director, 
would resign. 


OTHER AGENCIES: 


FERA announced that 2,225,000 of the 6,- 
000,000 heads of families on relief have 
already been shifted from a direct dole to 
works projects. 


PWA Administrator Ickes announced that 
10,129 out of 18,817 public works projects 
have been completed, providing 10,000,000 
man-months of primary and an equal 
amount of indirect employment. 

CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week ended Feb, 7) 


RGCCINH cc ccccccecccce cos seceose $87,621,196.84 
Expenditures ..ccssccccscscsess $171,406,632.93 
PRIMROSE . cccvicdcbiccecsadearices $2,234,127,601.36 
Deficit, fiscal year............$2,049,459,351.80 
PORe Gabi on cds < 6 n:4 04 0nt $28,473,977,877.95 
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Two curt communiques from Premier 
Mussolini last week inspired scare 
headlines throughout the world. The 
first told of a new clash between 
Fascist-led native soldiers and dusky 
Abyssinian tribesmen near the disputed 
border of Italian Somaliland. The sec- 
ond announced the mobilization of two 
divisions and reserves in Italy. 

The skirmish, Rome reported, oc- 
curred Jan. 29 on the rocky plateau 
south of Walwal, scene of the Dec. 5 
clash. In the latest affray the kinky- 
haired, white-robed natives attacked 
the outpost at Afdub, a cluster of stone 
huts and wooden shacks. Five Italian 
colonials and a larger number of tribes- 
men were killed. 

Official assurance that the mobiliza- 
tion was merely “precautionary” failed 
to lay the specter of an African war. 
The two divisions, massed in Florence 
and Sicily, total 25,000 men. Mystery 
veiled the number of reserves called. 
But conservative estimates placed the 
entire force ready to sail for North 
Africa at 70,000. 

Premier Mussolini’s row with Em- 
peror Haile Selassie approached a 
showdown. League of Nations officials, 
who have pigeon-holed protests from 
both disputants, feared Il Duce was 
preparing to bag the Abyssinians’ di- 
minutive ruler, known as Fierce Big 
Lion. 

Soon after the Walwal battle in De- 
cember, when 110 Abyssinians and 32 
Italian colonials died, France and Italy 
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ITALY: Premier Mussolini Mobilizes Reserves as a 
‘Precaution’ Against Attacks by Abyssinian Tribes 


reached an accord. Rumors then spread 
that Paris would give Rome a free 
hand in Abyssinia. 

Some Italians insisted Il Duce’s 
mobilized army intended only to pun- 
ish the Galla tribes whom Haile Selas- 
sie can’t control. Like the Assai Imar- 
as who last month wiped out a French 
detachment in French Somaliland, the 
savage Galla warriors swarm constant- 
ly into Italian Somaliland to seize 
women and cattle. They brandish smug- 
gled European-made rifles, and carry 
shields of buffalo and rhinoceros hide. 
Their mounts are spunky little mules, 
trained to scale the stony slopes. 

From Cyrenaica, Italian colony in 
North Africa, came rumors that 50 
airplanes had taken off for Eritrea, 
which borders Abyssinia. Gen. Emilio 
de Bono, wiry little Governor of Eritrea 
and Italian Somaliland, was reported 
en route to the disputed territory. 
Foreigners suspected that Il Duce’s 
preparations were more than “pre- 
cautionary.” 


GERMANY: Hitler Retires to Do 
Heavy Thinking on Peace Pact 


Adolf Hitler faced a poser. Temper- 
amentally adverse to quick decisions, 
he had to make up his mind in a hurry 
about the Anglo-French peace plan. 
Italy had already accepted most of the 
scheme “in principle.” Belgium prom- 








General Goering, Germany’s Air Minister, Adviced the Leader on Peace Pact, Then Made a Cryptic Speech 
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ised to support the proposed air accord, 
Europe waited impatiently for the 
Reich Leader’s answer. 

To the gray Chancellery in Wilhelm- 
strasse last week he summoned ad- 
visers. Into the wainscoted, thickly. 
carpeted Cabinet room trooped Gen, 
Hermann Wilhelm Goering, Air Min- 
ister; Baron Konstantin von Neurath, 
Foreign Minister; Rudolf Hess, deputy 
leader of the Nazi party. They sank 
into comfortable leather-upholstered 
chairs near Joachim von Ribbentrop 
Herr Hitler’s confidential counselor on 
foreign policy, and Gen. Werner von 
Blomberg, Defense Minister and repre- 
sentative of the Reichswehr. 

All afternon they palavered. The fol- 
lowing day the Dictator called for se- 
cret documents on armaments from the 
Foreign Office next door. Attendants 
lugged in yellowing papers and piled 
them on the circular mahogany table. 
For two days the Reich Leader and his 
aides pored over the files. Herr Hitler 
called off most official engagements, but 
found time to greet Count Kintomc 
Mushakoji, newly-appointed Japanes 
Ambassador to Germany. 

Germans noted that Herr Hitler had 
called to the conference his conservy- 
ative advisers rather than Nazi ex- 
tremists. Baron von Neurath, an ex- 
perienced diplomat, stands for concili- 
ation. The Reichswehr, which respects 
the huge armies of France and the 
Soviet Union, wants to avert trouble 
for the present. 

Yet Alfred Rosenberg, bellicose edi- 
tor of the Voelkiscke Beobachter (Peo- 
ple’s Observer) shouted the extremist 
viewpoint in the Reich Leader’s own 
journal. France and Britain, wrote the 
blond, erudite hot-head, might offer 
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Two Noisy Clydesiders: James Maxton and J. McGovern 


Germany equality but actually sought 
to surround her with bayonets. 

After the Chancellery powwow Gen- 
eral Goering traveled to Dresden and 
made a cryptic speech. “We did not 
joave Geneva to permit ourselves to be 
dictated to again by Geneva,” he told 
25,000 cheering citizens. 

Then Herr Hitler, stuffed with ad- 
vice, retired to his cottage in the Ba- 
varian Alps for some heavy thinking. 


EUGENICS: Nazi Doctors  Sterilize 
180.000, but Leave One Genius Alone 


Between -180,000 and 200,000 living 
Germans will never give the world 
children. They are sterile—made so by 
a simple operation. Males have under- 
gone vasectomy, blocking of each semi- 
nal tube. Females have submitted to 
salpingectomy, blocking of oviducts. 
They had no choice in the matter. 

Meager figures published last week 
in a dull legal journal gave the first 
year’s results of history’s most ambi- 
tious effort to improve the human 
race. The Nazi’s compulsory steriliza- 
tion law became effective Jan. 1, 1934. 
Then, before 1,700 hereditary hygiene 
courts, each composed of a judge and 
two physicians, came cases of potential 
fathers and,.mothers. The charge was 
unfitness to have little Germans. 

According to estimates based on sta- 
tistics of the courts of Kiel and Ham- 
burg, 45 per cent of the “convicted” 
were sterilized as feeble-minded; 29.6 
per cent as insane;-17.8 per cent as 
epileptics, and 2.9 per cent as chronic 
alcoholics. Unreported miscellaneous 


cases make up the remaining 4.7 per 
cent. 


Twenty-eight years ago Indiana gave © 


America its pioneer sterilization law. 
Last week Arkansas joined the list 


of 28 States which practice the prin- 
ciple. But the men and women so far 
judged unfit in the United States total 
only about 18,000. 

In one year Germany became the 
world’s most sterilized nation. The 
only other governments which impose 
such operations are Denmark, Finland, 
the Canadian Province of Alberta, the 
Swiss Canton of Vaud, and the Mexi- 
can State of Vera Cruz. Contrary to 
popular impression, the operation does 
not impair a patient’s sex life. 

The drastic Nazi law does not neces- 
sarily apply to the slightly insane, if 
they happen to be geniuses. The hy- 
giene court at Frankfurt-am-Main last 
week decided against sterilizing a 
musician, who suffers fits of depression 
mania, on the theory that he may be- 
queath talent to future generations. 


BRITAIN: King’s Pay Too Much 


For ‘Ungovernable McGovern’ 


A former plumber threw another 
monkey wrench last week into the 
smooth Parliamentary machine. John 
McGovern, one of the noisy little group 
of Clydesiders led by James Maxton, 
assailed the King, thereby violating the 
sacred rule that His Majesty’s name 
must never figure in debate. 

“We pay King George £10,750 ($51,- 
097 currently) a week; and one shilling 
a minute to the Duke of Kent and his 
wife,” he raged. “These parasites are 
living on the wealth of the country.” 

Tories call the rugged Laborite the 
“Ungovernable McGovern.” A _ year 
ago he interrupted the King’s speech. 
In 1931, defying an order to shut up, 
he was lugged kicking from the House. 

For their periodic outbursts the 


Clydesiders have suffered the Com- 
mons’ punishments— rebuke by the 
Speaker and suspension. They now tax 
Parliamentary patience with their 
jibes about the Unemployment Act. 
Inaugurated last month, the act places 
the dole under national instead of local 
administration. About 1,700,000 men, 
women, and children now receive gov- 
ernment relief compared to America’s 
21,000,000. 


The new act increases the national 
disbursement for relief but cuts thou- 
sands of individual payments. Swamped 
with protests, Major Oliver Stanley, 
Labor Minister, promised to modify it. 
Sheffield mobs, unconvinced, hurled 
bricks next day through the windows 
of their sooty city hall. The only vic- 
tims of the resulting riot were nine 
bruised policemen. 


BRITISH BRIEFS: Sir Samuel Again 


Pledges Eventuals; the Prince Dazzles 


Sir Samuel Hoare, Secretary of State 
for India, is a champion figure skater. 
Last week he unwound his lithe, lean 
figure from the government bench in 
the House of Commons to skim over 
thin ice—the question of Dominion 
status for India. 


The Indian Constitution Bill under 
debate ignores the issue. But Sir 
Samuel reassured angry Laborites and 
distant Indian Nationalists. The gov- 
ernment, he announced, stood behind 
the 1919 Act’s pledge of eventual “re- 
sponsible government ... as an integral 
part of the empire.” 


® London tailors, long harassed by the 
fad-inspiring sartorial eccentricities of 
the Prince of Wales, had a new night- 
mare last week. 


His Royal Highness traveled to Kitz- 
buehel, Austria, a Tyrolean Winter re- 
sort in the shadow of Cockscomb 
Mountain. He emerged from his peak- 
roofed hotel a blinding vision in the 
snow-dazzled village. Instead of the 
dark gabardine trousers which tailors 
prescribe for skiing, he wore black and 
yellow checked plus-fours and high 
zippered boots. 


While 45 excited photographers 
snapped his picture, authorities warned 
him not to attempt the melting slopes, 
safe only for experts. The Prince con- 
soled himself by learning to yodel in 
a local cafe. 


FRANCE: Dame Fashion Swishes 


In Fuller Skirts and Sleeves 


Mme. Gabrielle Chanel served cock- 
tails in the morning. Mainbocher served 
only cold water. Lucien LeLong held 
his show on a Sunday. Jean Patou 
dropped out of PAIS, the protective as- 
sociation against fashion copyists. 


These things seemed even more ex- 
citing to American buyers and fashion 
writers than the fashions they saw in 
the Paris previews of the last two 
weeks. For with the exception of pub- 
licity-wise Schiaparelli, who usually 
goes counter to what everyone else is 
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Admiral Osumi (With Wife and Son), Japan’s Navy Minister 


doing, all designers showed the same 
trends. 

Outstanding features developed by 
all designers (excepting Schiaparelli) 
were lower necklines, fuller sleeves, 
fuller skirts. All designers (this time 
including Schiaparelli) high-lighted 
gossamer chiffons and organzas over 
darker silks and satins. All liked lin- 
gerie touches, white collars, navy and 
black for daytime, taffeta and prints 
for evening. 

The only new color was dove gray. 
Cellophane continued for trimming. 
Sequins were revived. Agnes, the mil- 
liner, discovered Gainsborough in the 
London National Gallery—so pill boxes 
were interspersed with picture hats 
tied under the chin. 

Features of the leading collections: 


®Chanel: With Marcel Rochas, she 
voted for shorter skirts. Her motif 
was “fantasy’—including lapels mis- 
placed to within an inch of armholes, 
wild prints including one of signal 
flags, and sequin-spangled cock-feather 
capes. 


® Molyneux: The English Captain who 
designed Princess Marina’s trousseau 
showed royal conservatism. He clung 
to last year’s trains for evening. 


®Worth: The conservative old house 
that dressed the belles of the ’70s and 
’*80s revived lace petticoats naughtily 
peeping below dignified gowns. 


® Schiaparelli: The mad Italian went 


madder. Her “celestial silhouette” was 
definitely East Indian—slender skirts, 
panels that draped over the head like 
the Hindu woman’s sari. She showed 
cocked hats such as children make of 
newspaper and covered them with 
prints of her own newspaper clippings. 
She used glazed chintz for evening and 
horse blanketing for coats. For but- 
tons she used pebbles and for fans 
windshield glass. And she spattered a 
blue evening gown with black stars 
forming the Great Bear. 


JAPAN: Navy Head Lets Nichi 
Nichi Shoot Off the Big Guns 


When Admiral Mineo Osumi, bull- 
necked Navy Minister, needs a bit of 
big-navy propaganda he tips off the 
editors of the Nichi Nichi. More than 
1,000,000 copies of the Tokyo daily 
scream navy and army demands. 

Last week Admiral Osumi answered 
Diet members’ questions about the huge 
navy budget he wants them to pass. 
One legislator wanted to know whether 
it would be wise to abandon the agree- 
ment, reached: under the recently de- 
nounced Washington naval treaty, to 
limit fortifications in the Pacific. The 
navy head explained that the agree- 
ment endangered Japan because it pre- 


vented her from establishing an air~ 


base in Formosa as protection against 
the expanding Chinese air force. Then 
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he sat tight while the Tokyo daily 
elaborated his remarks. 

They meant, said Nichi Nichi ac. 
counts, that in a new fortifications 
agreement Japan will insist on the 
right to arm her mandated Pacific Is- 
lands. She will ask Britain to disman- 
tle the great Singapore base. She wil] 
also demand that the United States 
wreck fortifications at Pearl Harbor, 
Hawaii. 

British and American naval men 
guffawed incredulously at Japanese 
gall. Even the old agreement had given 
Japan the best of the bargain. It pre- 
vented the United States from develop- 
ing her naval stations in the Philip- 
pines, Guam, and Samoa. It prohibited 
Britain from strengthening its bases at 
Hongkong and Weiheiwei or building 
others in the Pacific. 

Neither Britons nor Americans ap- 
peared disturbed by Nichi Nichi’s thun- 
der. The Admiralty had no official com- 
ment. From Washington came news 
that army officers hoped to strengthen 
Hawaii with a new $11,000,000 air base. 


U.S.S.R.: When Hard Cash Flies 


Away, Consul General Follows 


Mrs. Thomas D. White, pretty, brown- 
haired wife of the assistant military 
attache of the American Embassy in 
Moscow, last week sent off a cable. The 
message told her father in New York: 
“Sailing from Hamburg Feb. 18.” 

Relatives of other American officials 
and employes received similar “coming 
home” announcements. Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull had decided to abol- 
ish the American consulate in Moscow 
and reduce the embassy staff. The 
United States was punishing the Soviet 
Union for the debt settlement and 
trade agreement collapse caused by 
Moscow’s demand for a $100,000,000 
loan and fat credits. 

Mr. Hull pruned the Moscow person- 
nel from about 100 to 68. The staff re- 
maining in the Red capital is smaller 
than either Japan’s or Germany’s. 
Those withdrawn include Capt. David 
R. Nimmer, acting naval attache; 
George C. Hanson, Consul General; and 
several minor employes. Ambassador 
William C. Bullitt, now in a Philadel- 
phia hospital, will return to Moscow 
after his recovery from a jaw infection. 

Russians maintained a gloomy si- 
lence. They had counted on a vast in- 
crease in Soviet-American trade which 
now totals only about $24,000,000 a 
year. Foreign Commissar Maxim Lit- 
vinoff once boasted that Moscow was 
ready to buy—on credit—a billion dol- 
lars worth of foreign goods. 

Mr. Hull’s recall of the Consul Gen- 
eral delighted Berlin and Tokyo. Ger- 
man newspapers offered the Kremlin 
ironic sympathy as the victim of 4 
“ruptured honeymoon.” 

Nazis further enraged the Russians 
by broadcasting reports that Moscow 
intended to withdraw a “Soviet trade 


_mission” from Washington. “There is 
“no Soviet trade mission in Washing- 


ton,” snapped an official of the Soviet 
Embassy in that city. 
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HUNGARY: Will the Soviet Swap 


Some Officers For a Comrade? 


“what I did, I did by conviction. 
During my years in prison I have not 
lost my faith in communism,” boasted 
qa stocky man, pale from nine years 
confinement. “There is no use defend- 
ing myself. I know you will give me 
the sentence your boss has ordered.” 

Matthias Rakosi was pessimistic but 
defiant. Hungary’s government had 
charged him with all the crimes of his 
friend Bela Kun’s hated Communist 
rerime of 1919. He stood accused of 
41 murders and homicides, high trea- 
son, 489 miscellaneous offenses. 

Bela Kun overthrew the Socialist 
government of Count Michael Karolyi 
and set up a Red State after the war. 
M. Rakosi was People’s Commissar. 
After four months, when Red terror 
gave way to White, M. Rakosi and Bela 
Kun, who is now in Sweden, escaped to 
the Soviet Union. In 1924 Comrade 
Rakosi rashly returned to Hungary and 
vanished inside Vacz prison, considered 
a filthy hole even in Hungary. 

Last week’s trial took place in Buda- 
pest’s forbidding gray stone tribunal. 
M. Rakosi’s pessimism was justified. 
Hungary has abolished the jury sys- 
tem and given the power of decision 
to judges, who depend for advancement 
on the government’s pleasure. The ac- 
cused went to prison for life. 

Fearing Red reprisals, Hungarian po- 
lice gazed suspiciously at citizens whose 
pockets bulged. Communists from many 
European countries and the United 
States wrote to threaten the president 
of the tribunal with torture and death 
for the conviction. In France, the 
Chamber of Deputies debated the case. 
One speaker claimed M. Ralkosi faced 
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one charge—counterfeiting—merely he- 
cause he attended a Cabinet” meeting 
at which the Bela Kun government is- 
sued money. Another maintained the 
trial violated Paragraph:°76..of the 
Treaty of Trianon, which bans political 
persecution. 


His friends think there is still a 
chance for him. Hungary, they hope, 
will exchange the Communist for some 
Hungarian officers the Soviet Union is 
holding as hostages for him. 


HOMICIDE: Lady Macbeth’s Mania 


Infects the Housewives of Csoekmoe 


Imre Papp, a native of the yellow 
thatched-roofed village of Csoekmoe on 
the great wheat plain of eastern Hun- 
gary, was romantically attached to his 
niece. Her family demanded money. 
When he refused it, they brought suit. 
So M. Papp wrote an anonymous letter 
to the prosecutor, charging that in 
1923, eleven years earlier, his money- 
seeking relatives had poisoned an 
elderly member of the family. 


Investigation disclosed that poisoning 
had become a habit among Csoekmoe 
villagers. For fifteen years, police 
learned, peasant women there had 
murdered their husbands and other 
relatives in order to inherit land. Last 
week nine widows went on trial at 
Debreczen, a city of 103,000, from 
whose outskirts may be seen the Fata 
Morgana, a mirage of a medieval 
castle. The court room held ghoulish 
exhibits: bottles with dissected: human 
organs, phials of poison; sixteen ex- 
humed bodies. 

The prisoners sat on benches flanked 
by mustached guards in blue uniforms. 
Mme. John Nagy (pronounced Nojj), 
wore a sombre black skirt, blouse, 


Fly Paper Poisoner: Mme. John Nagy (in Light Coat) Wears Widow's Weeds for Her Victim 


and kerchief in mourning for her slain 
husband. She had sold the poison to 
the other would-be widows. From wit- 
nesses the president of the tribunal 
drew a long, weird story. 

The arch poisoner worked for a time 
as housekeeper in the home of John 
Nagy, a peasant. She poisoned his 
wife and three children. Then se mar- 
ried and killed him. Magda Lowy, a 
neighbor’s infant whose crying annoyed 
her, became her next victim. After that 
she sold arsenic and murderous advice 
to other village women. She obtained 
the poison by melting sheets of fly 
paper and drying the powder. 

The local doctor testified that one 
woman complained: “I wish the devil 
would fly off with my husband.” A 
few days later she remarked: “Well, 
the old brute’s buried. Now we will 
have peace in the family.” One hus- 
band told the court his wife served him 
some cauliflower which he threw to the 
dog. The dog died. 

A second doctor insisted the women 
had given their husbands enough arse- 
nic to kill twenty oxen. The killers 
placed iron stove lids on the coffins so 
their victims would not haunt them. 

Bent and haggard from work in the 
fields, Mme. Nagy murmured prayers 
during the trial. Once she turned on 
an accuser. “You beast!” she screamed. 
“You want to see me hanged!” She 
denied all charges: “I was only an in- 
nocent dealer in harmless herbs.” Even 
the judge smiled. 

Last week the judge acquitted six 
women and gave one fifteen years and 
another life imprisonment at Maria 
Nostra, the dreaded penitentiary for 
women. Then he spoke again: “In 
the name of the Hungarian State I 
sentence Mme. John Nagy to die by 
the rope.” 
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Born: To Capt. Neville Lawrence 
and the former Sarah Schuyler Butler, 
daughter of President Nicholas Murray 
Butler of Columbia University, a son, 
in London. Dr. and Mrs. Butler sailed 
for England next day to see their first 
grandchild. 

BirnTHDAY: George Herman Ruth, 
baseball player, 40, Feb. 6. On his 
“fortieth” birthday Feb. 7 last year, the 
Babe discovered a birth certificate that 
made him 364 days younger than he 
thought. He celebrated in London. 


® Senator Robert M. La Follette of 
Wisconsin, 40, Feb. 6. Young Bob 
worked in Washington. 


® Sinclair Lewis, author, 50, Feb. 7. 
He prepared to leave for the Bahamas. 


® William Tilden, tennis player, 42, 
Feb. 10. Big Bill played an exhibition 
match with George M. Lott in San 
Diego, Calif. 


® George Ade, humorist, 69, Feb. 9. 
He planted a memorial tree sent from 
his birthplace, Kentland, Ind., in a park 
at Miami Shores, Fla. 

ENGAGED: Helen Chandler, American 
actress, and Bramwell Fletcher, Eng- 
lish actor, who plays a leading role in 
“Within the Gates.” They owe it all 
to Boston, where the play was banned. 
Miss Chandler explained: ‘The tour 
was called off and the play came back 
to New York, so we got this brilliant 
idea.” 


MarrieED: Lois Moran, star of “Of 
Thee I Sing” and “Let ’Em Eat Cake,” 





A Chicago Breakfast for Mr? and Mrs. Oliva Dionne 


political satires, and Col. Clarence M. 
Young, a former Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce, in Baltimore, Md. 

DivorcepD: June Knight, stage and 
screen actress, by Paul Ames, broker 
and sportsman, in Miami, Fla., on 
grounds of cruelty. After nine days of 
marriage in December, 1934, Miss 
Knight left Mr. Ames and filed suit for 
divorce in Los Angeles. Dropping her 
suit, she agreed not to contest Mr. 
Ames’s. 


® Count Henri de Porceri, Polish noble- 
man now a naturalized American, by 
the former Mabel Boll, on grounds of 
desertion. Miss Boll, daughter of a 
Rochester, N. Y., bartender, first mar- 
ried a South American coffee planter 
who bought her $1,000,000 worth of 
diamonds. “The Queen of Diamonds” 
once hoped to fly the Atlantic wearing 
a $10,000 gold-link sweater. No one 
would transport her. 


ARRIVED: The Earl of Lytton, for- 
mer Viceroy of India and chairman of 
the League of Nations mission to 
Manchuria, in New York, from Eng- 
land. Here to lecture for ten days, he 
finds the feeling between Russia and 
Japan “much more friendly today than 
it was a year ago.” 


® Mr. and Mrs. Oliva Dionne, parents 
of the quintuplets, in Chicago, from their 
home in Callander, Ont., for a week’s 
vaudeville engagement. Elevators, re- 
volving doors, and night clubs sent 
them into a dither. A $1,000,000 suit 
brought against them, Dr. Dafoe, and 
fourteen others for preventing the ex- 
hibition of the “‘quints” at the Century 
of Progress, did not disturb them. Mrs. 
Dionne remarked of her children: 
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“When I saw them, I wondered what 
the neighbors would think.” 


DEPARTED: Mrs. Richard Evelyn 
Byrd, wife of the Little America ex. 
plorer, from Wilmington, Calif., for 
Dunedin, New Zealand, to meet her 
husband. Asked whether he planned 
further Antarctic explorations, Mrs. 
Byrd played a humble second fiddle: 
“The Admiral is the one who does the 
talking for the family.” 


Diep: Thomas Fisher Unwin, 87, 
London publisher, of bronchitis, in Sus- 
sex, England. Son of a publisher, he 
established his own house in 1882 to 
specialize in prose anthologies of un- 
known authors. Soon he became known 
as the outstanding discoverer of new 
writers. Among them was Joseph Con- 
rad, whose first work, “Almayer’s Fol- 
ly,” he published in 1895. His hobby 
was mountain climbing; his fetish, free 
trade. 


® Corra Harris, 65, author of more 
than twenty books and scores of short 
stories, of a heart ailment, in Atlanta, 
Ga. For years she nursed her invalid 
husband, rising long before he woke 
each morning and writing the stories 
that were their sole support. Her first 
success was “The Circuit Rider’s Wife.” 


® Other deaths: Richard Dodge La 
Guardia, New Jersey State Prison’s ed- 
ucational director and younger brother 
of New York City’s Mayor... Jackson 
Whipps Showalter, former United 
States chess champion . . . Stephen A. 
Douglas Volk, American portrait paint- 
er ... William M. Eldridge, yacht 
broker and motor boat racing official 
. . . Dr. David White, senior geologist 
of the United States Geological Survey. 
. . - Max Liebermann, German painter 
and former president of the Prussian 
Academy of Arts. Frederick B. 
Warde, dean of American Shakespeare- 
an actors... Frederick Philip Dinkel- 
berg, architect who designed the Flat- 
iron Building in New York. 


Sick List: Richard Bennett, Ameri- 
ean actor (intestinal influenza): forced 
to vacation in Egypt. 

Gen. Plutarco Elias Calles, former 
President of Mexico (gall bladder op- 
eration): left the Los Angeles hospital 
for Mexico. 

William C. Bullitt, Ambassador to 
Russia (operation for jaw infection): 
recuperating in a Philadelphia hos- 
pital. 

Mrs. Thomas J. Walsh, widow of 
United States Senator Walsh (appendi- 
citis operation): recuperating in her 
Washington home. 


Richard Dix, movie actor (influenza) : 
ordered to bed for a week in Holly- 
wood, Calif. 

Mrs. John Barrymore and Mrs. Li- 
onel Barrymore, wives of the actors 
(influenza and stomach ailment, respec- 
tively): recovering in same Hollywood 
hospital. 


Doris Duke, tobacco heiress (fa- 
tigue): resting in Miami, Fla. 
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CHURCHILL: The Man With the 
Funny Hats Always Has Ideas 


A round-faced Tory die-hard took 
impish delight last week in sending a 
Laborite to the House of Commons. It 
was Winston Churchill’s way of show- 
ing Britain that he was still alive. 

The pink-cheeked, bald statesman 
persuaded his son, Randolph, to enter 
the by-election at Wavertree as an In- 
dependent Conservative. Young Ran- 
dolph so effectively split the Tory vote 
with the regular Conservative nominee 
that the normally Tory Liverpool sub- 
urb elected J. J. Cleary of the Labor 
party. 

All this is because Winston Leonard 
Spencer Churchill has an idea about 
how Britain should run India. Ever 
since he was a little boy, he has been 
having ideas. At 6 he considered “Mr. 
Gladstone a very dangerous man who 
went about rousing people up.” He 
thought this because Mr. Gladstone 
turned little Winston’s grandfather, the 
Duke of Marlborough, out of his pleas- 
ant post as Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. 

Mr. Churchill’s. present idea is “no 
surrender in India.” He thinks his col- 
leagues are becoming “softies” so he 
goes about “rousing people up,” against 
his own Conservative party’s proposed 
India Constitution. It looks as if his 
plan were impishly to throw Tory dis- 
tricts to the opposition until his party 
consents to listen to him. 

The Conservative party has recently 
been looking down its nose at Mr. 
Churchill. Twice it defeated him in 
caucuses on the Indian question. With- 
out denying his ability, leaders were 
inclined to follow the public view of 
him—‘“a man who wears funny little 
hats.” 

Funny hats, always very small and 
ancient, and upward jutting cigars give 
cartoonists of Mr. Churchill plenty of 
inspiration. His freckled boyish face 
they sometimes picture as a bad penny 
—always turning up. 

Churchill did badly in school at Har- 
row, but rated eighth in his group of 
150 at the Royal Military College at 
Sandhurst. Because his American 
mother, the beautiful Jennie Jerome, 
who knew everyone of importance, 
pulled wires for him, he bobbed up at 
various wars. He fought with the 
Spaniards in Cuba, with the British in 
India, the Sudan, and South Africa. 

He entered Parliament. After he 
Served six years as Conservative mem- 
ber for Oldham, humorists still whis- 
pered that “without political friends, 
without the influence and money of the 
Marlborough family, he is a political 
nhonentity.” Next year he became Un- 
der-Secretary for the Colonies. 

Since that appointment in 1907, the 
wearer of funny hats has held almost 
every Cabinet and Ministerial post 
Britain offers—except that of Prime 
Minister. Though he was not respon- 

sible for the defeat at Gallipoli, the 
Dardanelles Campaign was his idea. 
He was a brilliant First Lord of the 
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Mr. Churchill Gives Cartoonists Plenty of Inspiration 


Admiralty and an equally brilliant 
Chancellor of the Exchequer—but he is 
unable to get himself taken seriously. 
Today, sobered and 60, he minces 
down Whitehall, as always, with little 
steps, his chin stuck self-importantly 
forward. In the House of Commons he 
rises to speak from his corner seat be- 
low the gangway. Then the galleries 
fill with sightseers. His lisping, caus- 
tic comments on his colleagues and op- 
ponents rouse much bad feeling. He is 
forever howling for a big army, big 
navy, big air force. The galleries like 
it. Politicians think he talks too much. 
Years ago, when he first stood for 
Parliament, he went down to Oldham 
and attacked a pet project of the sage 
Tory, Arthur Balfour, then leader of 
the Conservative party. “I thought,” 
Mr. Balfour remarked, “that he was a 
young man of promise, but it appears 
he is a young man of promises.” 
Chameleon-like, he has changed from 
Tory to Liberal and back to Tory again. 
He says he stands for what he believes 
—that the first person he convinces is 
himself. Some Britons believe in him; 
the majority suspect he believes only 
in the greater glory of Winston 
Churchill. 
He is always witty. His early books 


on military campaigns were attributed 
to the American Winston Churchill, the 
novelist. Mr. Winston Churchill of 
England presented his compliments to 
Mr. Winston Churchill of America and 
promised that to avoid mutual embar- 
rassment he would henceforth call him- 
self Winston Spencer Churchill. 

The American expressed satisfaction 
by entertaining the Briton on his first 
visit to the United States. Confusion 
continued. Winston Spencer Churchill 
got the bill for the entertainment; the 
American, the Englishman’s mail. 

In England, Winston Spencer Church- 
ill lives the life of an English squire at 
Chartwell Manor, Westerham, Kent. 
Striding up and down a book-lined, 
chintz-hung room, he dictates his let- 
ters, books, and speeches. In a near- 
by studio he dabbles with paintings. 
When there are walls to build, he him- 
self lays the bricks. These, and the 
ancient card game of bezique, are his 
chief amusements. 

He has been happily married to the 
former Clementine Moore since 1905, 
and has three daughters-as well as a 
son. Lord Birkenhead once remarked: 
“Mr. Churchill’s tastes are simple; he 
is easily contented with the best of 
everything.” 
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HAUPTMANN: Defendant Weeps 
As Greatest Murder Trial Ends 


In the tin-walled court room at 
Flemington, N. J., Defense Counsel 
Edward J. Reilly called a _ witness. 
Prosecutor David T. Wilentz scribbled 
the name. An attendant whisked it to 
a room outside. Police officers lifted 
telephone receivers. 

In a few minutes Justice agents in 
Washington and detectives in New 
York poured into the ears of the men 
in Flemington all known facts about 
the person still on the stand. And so 
Mr. Wilentz, in cross-examination, was 
able to surprise witness after witness 
with his knowledge of past convictions, 
misdemeanors, even committals to an 
insane asylum. 

Into the same outside room, court 
stenographers whisked typed copies 
of the transcript. Policemen, Justice 
agents, men who had worked on the 
Lindbergh case since the night Charles 
Augustus Lindbergh Jr. was taken 
from his crib, went over every word, 
dashed off questions. 

And so Mr. Wilentz was able to 
confront the witness after witness with 
discrepancies between his statements 
and facts known to the men who tracked 
down Bruno Richard Hauptmann as 
the murder suspect. 

In the last week of Hauptmann’s 
trial, Mr. Reilly’s witnesses with the 
monotony of a Greek chorus implicated 
Isidor Fisch, dead furrier friend of the 
accused. Hauptmann says Fisch left 
with him a shoe box in which he found 
the ransom money. 

Isidor Fisch jumped over the wall of 
St. Raymond’s cemetery the night the 
$50,000 ransom was passed there, 
swore Benjamin Heier. Isidor Fisch 
“flashed” a big roll of money when he 
bought his ticket to Germany, swore 
George Steinweg, steamship agent. 
Isidor Fisch left a bundle like a shoe 
box with him, said Sam Streppone. 
Isidor Fisch had yellow-backed money, 
asserted Theron J. Main. 

In cross-examination and in rebuttal, 
Prosecutor Wilentz strove to tear down 
their stories. Mr. Main was unaware 
that the Lindbergh bills were the 
small-sized certificates, never printed 
with yellow backs. Streppone admitted 
having been adjudged insane “about 
five” times. Fisch’s sister Hannah, 
brought from Germany to be a witness, 
testified her brother had only $500 
when he arrived in Germany. Joseph 
J. Farber swore Heier collided with his 
car nine miles from the cemetery the 
ransom night. 

Relentlessly Mr. Wilentz tore into 
the testimony of Dr. E. M. Hudson, 
fingerprint expert, and Charles J. de 
Bisschop, practical lumber man, the 
defense’s most impressive witnesses. 
But Hudson stuck to his testimony 
that of the 500 fingerprints he found 
on the kidnap ladder, none was Haupt- 
mann’s. De Bisschop remained positive 
that Arthur Koehler, prosecution wood 
expert, was mistaken: part of the lad- 
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Presiding Judge Trenchard in a Moment of Leisure 


der did not match part of a board in 
the attic of Hauptmann’s Bronx home. 


Mrs. Dwight Morrow, the baby’s 
grandmother, was the State’s last wit- 
ness. Mrs. Lindbergh made her second 
appearance in court while her mother 
gave testimony to clear suspicion from 
Violet Sharpe, the Morrow maid who 
killed herself. 


SumMMATION: Monday both sides 
started summing up. To prove first- 
degree murder, the State had to show 
that the baby had been killed during 
the commission of a felony. It chose 
burglary as the felony, so that if the 
murder charge failed, Hauptmann could 
be tried for kidnaping. It had also to 
show that the killing occurred in Hun- 
terdon County, where the Lindbergh 
home was situated and Hauptmann was 
being tried, and not in Mercer County 
where the child’s body was found. 

County Prosecutor Anthony M. 
Hauck said the State had proved all 
this: Hauptmann had taken the baby 
and his clothes—a burglary; he had 
fallen off the ladder right outside the 
Hopewell nursery in Hunterdon Coun- 
ty; the fall had killed the child—mur- 
der during the burglary. 

Defense Counsel Reilly impassioned- 
ly pleaded as Hauptmann, until now 
almost imperturbable, wept. The law- 
yer hammered the refrain that the 
Lindbergh servants were faithless; the 
kidnaping was an inside job; the case 
against Hauptmann was “planted, 
planted, planted.” 

Prosecutor Wilentz retorted on Tues- 
day to all Reilly’s attempts to instill 
doubt in the minds of the jurors. Jus- 
tice Thomas W. Trenchard’ charged 
them. They retired. 


Flemington waited and wondered— 
until the deep-toned court house bell 
should announce that the jury had re- 
turned with a verdict. Hauptmann 
waited too—to learn his fate: freedom, 
imprisonment, or death in the electric 
chair. 


LEGAL BRIEFS: Mrs. vs. Mr. 


—Fay Faints; Rudy Feints 
With Rudy Vallee glowering and Fay 
Webb Vallee fainting, the marital af- 
fairs of the crooner and his wife got an 
airing in New York last week. Mrs. 
Vallee is trying to have a $100-a-week 
separation agreement set aside. Her 
lawyers told Supreme Court Justice 
Salvatore Cotillo that Vallee was “no 
angel.” His counsel retorted that Mrs. 
Vallee was “the most disloyal woman 
that ever was married to any man.” 
Vallee on the stand at first had no 
idea about the total of his yearly earn- 
ings. But as accountants tallied fig- 
ures, he admitted receiving $2,850 a 
week for broadcasts, $5,500 for res- 
taurant appearances and odd pennies 
from movie and vaudeville houses. Jus- 
tice Cotillo decided that, deducting sal- 
aries for the Vallee band, that meant 
about $125,000 a year 
Then his father-in-law, Chief Clar- 
ence E. Webb of the Santa Monica po- 
lice, took the stand to defend his daugh- 
ter’s name. Vallee, he said, taught his 
wife to drink: “It was such a shock to 
me ... One Christmas he gave her 4 
$100 bill with a bottle of liquor. 
With a flourish Vallee’s lawyers in- 
troduced phonograph records of what 
were supposed to be incriminating con- 
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yersations between Mrs. Vallee and 
Gary Leon, adagio dancer. The court 
listened; the records rasped: “hello, 
hello, hello. That’s very funny.” Not 
much else emerged. The records were 
withdrawn. 

A fourth day in court passed peace- 
fully until its end. Then Rudy saun- 
tered over to reporters. “You're not in 
the films now,” remarked Benjamin A. 
Hartstein. The crooner raised his fist 
and started a scuffle. Attendants ended 
it. Justice Cotillo departed to ponder. 

UpHELD: By the District of Columbia 
Court of Appeals, the action of the Dis- 
trict Supreme Court in dismissing in- 
junction suits brought by five airlines 
arainst Postmaster General James A. 
Farley for canceling airmail contracts 
a year ago. The Court of Appeals 
pointed out that the companies had a 
right to sue for damages in the Court 
of Claims. Airline officials rejoiced 
that this opened a way for suits. They 
already had that right, government of- 
ficials countered, under the Airmail Act 
of last year. None the less the airlines 
took some consolation in the Court of 
Appeals statement that cancellation 
amounted to breach of contract. 

Fitep: By the Department of Justice, 
in Federal Court at Cleveland, two 
anti-trust-law suits. One, seeking to 
dissolve alleged interlocking direc- 
torates, charges seven steel men with 
violating the law by holding two or 
more directorships in companies capi- 
talized at over $1,000,000. 

The second attacks the $363,000,000 
merger planned by Republic Steel Corp. 
and Corrigan-McKinney Steel Co. At- 
torney General Cummings, denying any 
change in the government’s lenient 
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Rudy Vallee Didn’t Know That 
He Earned $125,000 a Year 
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anti-trust policy, expiained that this 
merger would.violate the law by lessen- 
ing competition between the two com- 
panies. Company officials answered 
that the firms planned to merge be- 
cause each had plant and equipment 
deficiencies the other could remedy. 
The merger, they added, would make 
them cnly the third largest steel firm in 
the country, controlling less than 15 
per cent of the nation’s steel business. 
Neither in size nor volume of business 
would the firm have equaled United 
States cr Bethlehem Steel. 

RULED: By the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, that physicians and dentists 
may deduct from income tax returns 
the cost of subscriptions to magazines 
and newspapers kept in waiting rooms 
for the entertainment of patients. This 
is a business expense. Cost of technical 
books, ruled a capital expenditure, is 
not deductible, but proportionate de- 
ductions may be made each year for 
“depreciation” of books outdated by 
more current volumes. 

CoNnvICTED: By a Pottsville, Pa., jury 
after 65 hours’ deadlock, Joseph J. 
Bruno, of voluntary manslaughter. The 
former Republican politician of Ke- 
layres, Pa., was accused of firing a gun 
when a Democratic political parade 
passed his house on election eve. Five 


. men were killed, and a dozen were 


wounded. Tried only for the death of 
Frank Fiorella, Bruno denied having 
fired a shot, cncouraging anyone to 
shoot, or secing amyone shoot. He 
plans an appeal. Jurors holding out 
for acquittal, he says, agreed to con- 
vict when, in the midst of their long 
deliberations, a woman juror got an 
appendicitis attack. 
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Mrs. Fay Webb Vallee Wants 
More Than $100 Each Week 
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ANGLICANS : 
Amen ‘Always Rather a Bore’ 


Archbishop’ Says 


Amen, an old Hebrew expression 
meaning “so be it,” has been called one 
of the “most widely known words in 
human speech.” Jews, Christians, and 
Mohammedans repeat it to give assent 
to prayers said on their behalf. Chris- 
tians also tack it on the end of hymns. 

For years this practice of hymn- 
singers has roused protests. Purists 
object it is not liturgically correct. Last 
week opponents of the custom gained 
an important ally. He was the Most 
Rev. Dr. William Temple, Archbishop 
of York. 

The primate is the Church of Eng- 
land’s second ranking prelate. Only 
the Archbishop of Canterbury takes 
precedence over him. Dr. Temple’s 
father was Archbishop of Canterbury 
and many believe he is destined to oc- 
cupy the same post. Dr. Temple’s eru- 
dition and brilliant preaching make him 
one of England’s leading speakers. 

Dr. Temple is now 53. Above his full 
face his thick hair retains its dark col- 
or. Through the marriage of his kins- 
man Viscount Lascelles to Princess 
Mary he is related to the royal fam- 
ily. He has been King George’s hon- 
orary chaplain since 1915. 

In religion His Grace is a moderate 
Anglo-Catholic. In politics he is a 
prominent member of the Labor Party. 
Not long ago he threw conservatives 
into a furor by suggesting the govern- 
ment give the budget surplus to unem- 
ployed instead of to tax reduction. 

Dr. Temple selected an appropriate 
occasion to express his feeling against 
Amen in hymns. It was the annual 
dinner of the Guild of Church Organ- 
ists held in King’s Hall Suite of Hol- 
born Restaurant in London. 

After dining in the restaurant’s 
cream-walled and red plush-hung room, 
Dr. Temple declared: “If a tune is a 
good one it comes to an end of it- 
self. To put on an Amen afterwards is 
redundant. And it’s always rather a 
bore.” 

Immediately churchmen put their 
heads together. Most of them upheld 
the Archbishop’s opinion. The Rev. 
John Norton, of Richmond, Yorkshire, 
proudly remarked that for many years 
he had forbidden his parishioners to 
close their hymns with “bleating 
Amens.” 

In New York, Dr. T. Tertius Noble, 
organist at Fifth Avenue’s opulent St. 
Thomas’s Episcopal Church, approved 
the prelate’s opinion. Dr. Noble took 
more than a casual interest in the mat- 
ter, for he was organist of Dr. Tem- 
ple’s York Minster from 1898-1913. 
He felt “the Amen in hymns should be 
eliminated wherever possible.” He be- 
lieves the word is entirely out of place 
at the end of carols, hymns of praise, 
or songs of declaration of faith. The 
one exception, he thinks, is in prayerful 
hymns, such as “New Every Morning,” 
where the concluding Amen is as justi- 
fiable as at the end of a prayer. 
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DOG SHOW: George F. Foley 
‘Presents’ Stars of Caninity 






































Most promoters are chesty men, al- 
ways ready to be photographed. But 
George F. Foley, who monopolizes the 
production of dog shows to a greater 
extent than Tex Rickard ever con- 
trolled boxing, seldom poses for cam- 
eras. He is bald, modest, meek, and so 
slight he’d be an easy opponent for the 
average man in a subway rush. 

In New York City’s Madison Square 
Garden early this week, Foley put on 
the largest dog show in United States 
history—2,837 blue bloods in a three- 
day circus. The Westminster Kennel 
Club hired him for the eighth consecu- 
tive year to take care of all details on 
a flat-fee basis. His job was to feed, 
water, board, and clean up after the 
elite of the barking and biting world. 
He had 150 assistants. 

Dogs unused to cages had to be 
humored. Dogs stricken with distemper 
had to be hurried out of the arena. 
Foley thinks the disease analogous to 
humans’ typhoid fever. It spreads rap- 
idly and can be prevented best by vac- 
cine injections. 

Distemper epidemics worry Foley no 
more than humane societies, ever on 
the lookout to charge him with cruelty 
to animals. Chief pests are dog owners 
who claim judges cheat them out of 
money prizes, ribbons, or medals. 

Foley considers his main job is to 
keep dog shows clean—that is to see 
that fakers and tricksters get ruled out. 
A white dog may legally be powdered, 
but a black dog may not be dyed. 
Tongues may not be painted or eyes 
brightened with belladonna. Doping is 
strictly forbidden. 

A new stunt of Foley’s at the West- 
minster Show this year was the show- 
ing of dog moving pictures. One shot 
pictured a cheetah, of the African 
leopard family, retrieving like a bird 
dog. Woolworth Donahue, 5-and-10- 
cent-store heir, captured the cheetah in 
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G. F. Foley the Dog Show Man 


the jungles, raised it on a milk bottle, 
and now lets it sleep between the sheets 
with him. 

At the age of 1, Foley first became 
interested in dogs. His English mother 
and Irish father gave him a Newfound- 
land. As a youth he bred Boston ter- 
riers. Today he makes money out of 
dogs in a variety of ways. 

In Philadelphia he runs a dog supply 
store which sells everything a dog 
needs—harnesses, foods, crates, bas- 
kets, blankets, toys, and remedies. He 
edits a weekly magazine called ‘“Popu- 
lar Dogs,” one of eleven American pub- 
lications devoted exclusively to dogs. 

In the course of a year Foley puts 
on about 75 shows, from Canada to 
Florida and as far west as Texas. Dur- 
ing July, he always quits promoting to 
take a rest trip north to some spot far 
from howling canines. For thrills he 
races in automobiles against friends. 

More than anything else, Foley en- 
joys answering the question: ‘“How 
often have you been bitten?” “Never,” 
he beams. 

He says the formula for keeping a 
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dog happy and healthy is one mea! a 
day—a combination of vegetables anq 
meat. That’s the diet he feeds his owp 
pet terrier. 

Asked if the general belief were true 
that mutts are more intelligent than 
thoroughbreds, Foley said last week: 
“Of course a mutt learns to take care 
of himself early in life just like a boy 
who roams away from home, but in 
the long run it’s just like comparing 
a college graduate to an uneducated 
man. The thoroughbred has finer in- 
stincts.” 

Foley’s New York show this year 
proved that America has a new favorite 
thoroughbred. Short-legged German 
dachshunds, which were patriotically 
hated here during the World War, led 
in number of entries. 


BRRR!: Fancy Skaters; Hanover 


Disappointments; Winter Fans 


A yellow-haired 15-year-old school- 
boy laced on skates in the dressing 
room of an ice arena in New Haven, 
Conn. For several years Robin Lee’s 
friends had been saying that it was 
only a matter of time before he would 
become the country’s champion figure 
skater. He lacked one thing—maturity. 

Last Saturday night confidence 
blazed from his keen blue eyes as he 
slid forth for his big 1935 test. Judges 
took pencils in hands. He had per- 
formed skating marvels in the pre- 
scribed figures. 

The band opened with the martial 
strains of “Song of the Vagabonds,” 
then played “Wild Flower.” Lee 
started and finished in perfect tempo. 
For five minutes he free-skated all 
over the ice, jumping with the daint- 
iness of his namesake, the robin, and 
spinning in circles like a mechanical 
top. The judges named him champion; 
demoted Roger F. Turner, Boston’s 
seven times national titleholder, to sec- 
ond. 

Lee’s father, a St. Paul professional 
ice skater, taught his boy how to stand 
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up on skates at the age of 5. Today 
young Lee, like so many figure skaters, 
plays a good game of golf. He also 
swims, likes tennis, plays the piano, 
and sings. He gets high marks for his 
school work as well as for his perform- 
ances on ice. 

Tue Lapres: Women ice skaters in 
America and Europe did the expected. 

In New Haven, Maribel Vinson, 22- 
year-old sculler, swimmer, and New 
York Times reporter, regained the 
national figure skating championship 
she did not defend last year. Dressed 
in a turquoise blue ensemble, the dark- 
haired New England girl had no trouble 
becoming America’s ice queen for the 
seventh time. 

In Vienna, Sonja Henie, off form, 
nevertheless became world’s ice queen 
for the ninth time. Cecilia Colledge, an 
English girl, at first appeared to have 
Miss Henie beaten. But a tumble dur- 
ing one of her figures spoiled her 
chances. 





DARTMOUTH CARNIVAL: From the Han- 
over students’ viewpoint, the silver an- 
niversary of their Winter frolic was a 
social success but an athletic flop. Their 
feminine guests seemed lovelier than 
ever. Ice sculptures, in front of the 
fraternity houses, towered to unprece- 
dented heights. 

In recent years, Dartmouth ran away 
with the carnival’s sport competition 
largely because Jack Shea, world’s 
champion speed skater, never failed to 
win the ice races. Shea graduated. 
This year only ski events counted; 
races on skates and on snowshoes were 
eliminated. 


Dartmouth, led by Richard Durrance, 
a 20-year-old Florida boy who never 
saw snow until eight years ago, was 
sliding to apparently easy victory. Af- 
ter winning five straight events and 
piling up many seconds, thirds, and 
fourths, Dartmouth could not imagine 
defeat. 


Then, in the final relay race a con- 
fused Dartmouth skier took a short cut 
inside a red stake he should have gone 
around. Officials called a foul. Dart- 
mouth got no points in the final event. 
New Hampshire won the carnival, Mc- 
Gill finished second, and disappointed 
Dartmouth third. 

OTHER SNOwBIRDS: Along the North 
Atlantic Coast, the Winter sports sea- 
son booms from February through the 
first week of March. The Boston & 
Maine Railroad sends snow trains into 
New England hills. Ski and snowshoe 
enthusiasts take special-rate trips on 
the New York Central to Bear Moun- 
tain and other New York snow 
grounds, on the Lackawanna to Poco- 
no Summit, and on the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford to Pittsfield, Mass., 
Norfolk, Conn., and the White and 
Green Mountains. ‘ 


On frozen Delaware waters race ice 
boaters; in New Hampshire, dog sled- 
ders; on Lake Placid’s Mount Van 


Hoevenberg run, bobsledders, and on 


Long Island Sound, frostbiters in din- 
ghies, 
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Sunday in Bronxville, N. Y., mem- 
bers of the Siwanoy Country Club staged 
the semi-final round of their twenty- 
sixth annual Snow Birds’ golf tourna- 
ment. 


At Lake Placid last week, Fred J. 
Fortune demonstrated a new Winter 
sport he invented himself—skijor hur- 
dling. On skis he drove at an angle 
behind a horse, jumped him over an 
ice barrier, and simultaneously hur- 
dled over an adjacent bump himself. 


SHORTS: Ruth Spurns France; 
Star Back Spurns Mat; Horses 


Babe Ruth, unemployed, turned sour 
on the world last week. Everything 
went wrong. In Paris, a dry cleaner 
burned up his wife’s $200 dress. Then 
Mrs. Ruth got influenza. The hotel sent 
up a doctor who didn’t even carry a 
thermometer? Babe found French food 
indigestible. Finally the family moved 
to London, their last stop before end- 
ing their East-to-West round-the-world 
tour. “France looks better from the 
outside,” Ruth grunted. 


® Walter (Rabbit) Maranville, 43-year- 
old Boston Braves’ second baseman, 
says his broken leg has mended secure- 
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Snow Sculpture at Dartmouth: Students Pray It Won’t Thaw 


ly enough for him to be an active 
regular this Summer: “I don’t wanna 
be no coach; not so long as I can play.” 

WRESTLING: Bobby Grayson, Stan- 
ford’s star football back, refused a pro- 
moter’s offer to do his tackling in the 
ring, despite a guarantee that no op- 
ponent would be allowed to defeat him 
for a year. 


® Recently on the Pacific Coast, “Man 
Mountain” Dean, 317-pound whiskered 
wrestler, pretended that Hans Steinke 
knocked him out. Dean stretched out 
in the ring apparently unconscious. 
Three firemen and two policemen trans- 
ported him down an aisle to the dress- 
ing room. On the way a spectator 
touched a lighted cigarette to the 
wrestler’s shoulder. Mr. Dean came out 
of his coma. 


Horses: A few months ago Ernie 
Hart, trainer, injured his leg in an 
automobile accident. In Miami, Fa., 
two of his horses also developed lame- 
ness. Every ‘morning Hart took his 


platers to a nearby beach and waded 
in two feet of water with them for 
several hours. Last week both he and 
his animals were cured. Hart plans to 
open a beach stable next Winter where 
owners can send their stiff-legged ani- 
mals to take salt-water treatments. 
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MUSIC: Wallenstein Flys to In- 
‘Maria Malibran’ 


troduce 

An airplane zoomed out of New York 
last week headed west. Within sat 
Alfred Wallenstein, 35-year-old first 
cellist of the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony Society. He was flying to 
Los Angeles, his home town, to conduct 
the premiere of fragments from Robert 
Bennett’s opera “Maria Malibran.” At 
Reno heavy Winter weather forced the 
plane down and kept it grounded. In 
a hired auto the musician made a fast 
dash to San Francisco, and boarded 
another plane southbound. At Bakers- 
field the skies frowned again. So did 
Mr. Wallenstein as he hired a second 
auto. But his persistence made him 
only two hours late for his first re- 
hearsal with the Los Angeles Phil- 
harmonic. 

Three days later, radio listeners 
joined the local audience in listening 
to the new American work. They liked 
Mr. Bennett’s melodious use of such 
old dance forms as the gigue and 
gavotte. Mr. Wallenstein crowed: “it 
is delightful; no pretense, purely good 
music.” 

Thanks to the careful design of the 
old-fashioned Philharmonic Hall, the 
composition’s lightest tones reached 
every ear. The 3,000-seat auditorium, 
housed in a semi-Gothic, eight-story 
earthquake-proof building facing Los 
Angeles’s Pershing Square, has the 
reputation of being one of the five 
acoustically best in the world. But 
Otto Klemperer, who accepted the post 
of Philharmonic conductor last year, 
was not satisfied. To give the orches- 
tra’s music even more tone value he re- 
moved several sound-absorbing floor 
rugs. 

For a decade and a half the Phil- 
harmonic owed its existence to a 
single benefactor, the late William An- 
drews Clark Jr. In 1919 he formed 
the musical organization and appointed 
Walter Henry Rothwell as its first con- 
ductor. During his sponsorship, Mr. 
Clark contributed approximately $3,- 
000,000. Shortly before his death last 
June, he withdrew all support. He felt 
it was time Los Angeles citizens should 
assume the burden. For a while the 
orchestra’s future seemed uncertain. 
But wealthy citizens saved the day by 
organizing the Southern California 
Association and arranging for an an- 
nual budget of $150,000. Box-office re- 
ceipts provide some $60,000 of this; 
popular subscription the rest. 

Mr. Clark inherited his vast wealth 
from his father, once a Montana Sen- 
ator and copper king. Music and books 
were the Philharmonic backer’s chief 
interests. At his death he left one of 
the world’s finest libraries. 

Mr. Wallenstein, who played the 
cello with the orchestra in its first 
year, has previously led the Los An- 
geles group in the Hollywood Bowl 
concert. But this was his first ap- 
pearance on the podium during their 
Winter season. 


‘ . 
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Mr. and Mrs. Fritz Kreisler; He 
Wrote Fourteen Bogus Classics 


Back in New York, Arturo Toscanini, 
whose first musical love was also a 
’cello, showed great interest in the 
embryo conductor’s performance. The 
great maestro considers Wallenstein 
one of the finest living ’cellists. In the 
Fall of 1929 he urged Wallenstein to 
leave the Chicago Symphony to play 
in the New York Philharmonic. 

Besides their regular duties with the 
Los Angeles Philharm>nic, California 
musicians find a ready market for their 
art in the movies. They can add con- 
siderably to their income by supplying 
musical accompaniment to the talkies. 

In the silent days, many of them 
serenaded temperamental stars into the 
proper mood for the camera. Wallen- 
stein remembers the difficulties he once 
had trying to make Mary Pickford 
cry. Over and over, he played “The 
Swan” on his ’cello. But Douglas 
Fairbanks, courting her at the time, 
absorbed all her attention by jumping 
over furniture. Tears wouldn’t come. 


KREISLER: The Modest Violinist 
‘Comes Clean’ on His 60th Birthday 


His sixtieth birthday brought a sur- 
prise to Fritz Kreisler, violinist, in 
Vienna. Olin Downes, music critic for 
The New York Times, had stumbled on 
a secret Kreisler guarded for thirty 
years. 


Downes gives lecture-recitals at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music. Prepar- 
ing notes for the recital at which the 
young violinist Yehudi Menuhin made 
his last New York appearance, he 
smelled a rat. Menuhin included in his 
program Kreisler’s “transcription” of 
“Praeludium and Allegro” by Pugnani, 
a seventeenth-century Italian. Downes 
decided to comment on the difference 
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between the original and Kreisler’s 
adaptation. 

Aided by Menuhin, the critic searcheg 
every available source. They could 
find no Pugnani work remotely re. 
sembling “Praeludium and Allegro,” 
Downes cabled Kreisler asking for an 
explanation. Kreisler “came clean,” 
The work was his own composition. 

Kreisler began signing the names of 
seventeenth- and _ eighteenth-century 
classical composers to his own composi- 
tions 30 years ago. “Necessity forced 
this course on me,” the violinist ex- 
plained, “when I was desirous of ep. 
larging my programs. I found it in- 
expedient and tactless to repeat my 
name endlessly on the programs,” 
Sometimes his bogus classics made up 
his entire program at concerts. 

Carl Fischer, Inc., music publishers, 
published Kreisler’s first composition 
signed “Pugnani.” Their current cata- 
logue will list under Kreisler’s name 
thirteen other of his compositions for- 
merly credited to old masters. 

Kreisler’s works top sales lists in the 
music publishing field. Compositions 
under his own name and those falsely 
signed prove far and away the most 
popular concert presentations. The 
publishers claim the fake identifica- 
tions helped sales. Kreisler’s col- 
leagues played them frequently not 
knowing a rival musician authored 
them. 

Many of Kreisler’s musician friends 
say they knew of the modest deception 
for years. Efrem Zimbalist, Albert 
Spalding, and Louis Persinger, among 
others, kept the secret.. Mischa Elman, 
who was not in on the secret, re- 
marked: “It is indeed a surprise that 
one who stands for all that is beautiful, 
pure, and true in art as Kreisler, should 
have resorted to such means in pre- 
senting these so-called arrangements.” 
Other musicians and most music critics 
lauded Kreisler’s attempt at modesty. 

Josef Hofmann, pianist, deceived the 
public about fifteen years ago. Critics 
enthusiastically praised some music by 
Dvorsky. Hofmann later confessed au- 
thorship. 

Sir Henry Wood, English conductor, 
practiced the same deception in 1929, 
using the name Klenovsky. He con- 
fessed his “sin” last Fall. 

Three other birthday surprises hon- 
ored the great Kreisler. President Wil- 
helm Miklas and Theodore Cardinal In- 
nitzer, both of Austria, decorated him. 
Mayor Richard Schmitz of Vienna pre- 
sented the virile little violinist with 4 
ring in appreciation of his philanthro- 
pies to Vienna’s poor children. 


ART: Manhattan, Kan., Takes 
‘Plunge’ on Curry’s Painting 


Kansas has dismounted from a long- 
ridden high horse. For four years it 
viewed the works of its native-son 
painter, John Steuart Curry, from this 
vantage point. Finally, last week, the 
State Agricultural College at Manhat- 
tan; Kan., took the artistic plunge. The 
authorities at Manhattan ordered three 
Curry pictures on approval. They will 
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puy one, to be paid for by popular 
subscription. 

William Allen White, Emporia pub- 
lisher, sponsored Curry’s first show 
there in 1931. Kansans came away 
from it unconvinced. They thought 
his “Baptism in Kansas” drab, “Hogs 
Killing a Rattlesnake” unnecessary, 
and “Tornado” uncivic. But the East 
disagreed. The Metropolitan Museum, 
Museum of Modern Art, and the Whit- 
ney Museum, all in New York, bought 
his paintings. Private collectors paid 
from $250 to $2,000 to own his can- 
vases. The annual Carnegie Exhibi- 
tion in Pittsburgh awarded him second 
prize in 1933. 

When he heard of Kansas’s conver- 
sion, Curry’s round cherubic, face 
beamed like a beacon atop his tall, mus- 
cular body. He had given up hope of 
official recognition there: “Why should 
Kansas want any of my work? It has 
Kansas.” 

Curry, now 37, drew pictures on his 
slate at school in Dunavant, Kan. At 
18 he went to Kansas City to study at 
the Art Institute. After a month his 
money ran out. No teachers or former 
students there remember him. Odd 
jobs in Kansas, New York, and Chi- 





cago paid for later art instruction. 

The artist now lives in Westport, 
Conn., an art colony 40 miles from 
New York City. Kansas scenes he 
paints from memory. Last Spring, 
broke and in love, he got a lucrative 
commission. It enabled him to marry 
the divorced wife of another Westport 
resident—his friend, Don Shepherd, a 
journalist. 


ABSTRACT: Riot of Color and Design 


Bemuses Visitors to Whitney Museum 


More confused than amused, visitors 
this week reeled out of the Whitney 
Museum in New York’s Greenwich Vil- 
lage. 

The 125 oil paintings, water colors, 
and drawings displayed there enabled 
art devotees to trace the history and 
development of abstract art in this 
country. So the catalogue said. Many 
a visitor had difficulty tracing his own 
way to the exit. 

Color ran riot. Black followed close- 
ly. Triangles, circles, squares, and fig- 
ures never found in geometry books 
predominated. Physiognomists had dif- 
ficulty in understanding many “por- 
traits.” 
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COURTESY FERARGIL GALLERIES 


One of Curry’s Kansas Pictures Painted at His Connecticut 
Home, His Native State Began to Appreciate Him Last Week 


Some artists who have since made 
names as painters of representative 
subjects, revealed their earlier efforts. 
One, Max Weber, showed a supercubist 
painting of a bather. Curator C. Adolph 
Glassgold was in doubt as to which 
was the top of the picture. Georgia 
O’Keeffe, who now favors flowers and 
stark landscapes, exhibited “At the 
Rodeo, New Mexico,” a series of vorti- 
cal sweeps ranging in color from 
deepest tones at the top to lighter ones 
in the center. 

Only two of the pioneer impression- 
ists in America, Arthur Dove and John 
Marin, remain entirely constant to their 
abstract mistress. To prove his faith- 
fulness Dove shows a recent painting, 
“The Red Tree in the Setting Sun.” 
Two-thirds of the canvas is greenish 
yellow. A white circle outlined in black, 
the size of a quarter, floats at the top. 
To the right from top to bottom runs 
a strip of carmine, pink, brown, and 
tan. 

Marsden Hartley and Stuart Davis 
also helped blaze the American trail 
of abstract art. Hartley left the cubist 
circle after a few years of experiment. 
Within the last few months Davis is 
reported to have switched to realism. 





SIDESHOW 





GETTING AHEAD: In the Mount Wol- 
laston Cemetery in Massachusetts, a 
10%4-ton granite ball marks the grave 
of the recently deceased Theophilus 
King. On a 13-ton base are engraved 
the words: “Arrived December 14, 
1844.” “Promoted February 1, 1935.” 





Mixep: Warren Perry and Joseph 
Kizol, both 19, were charged with pass- 
ing counterfeit bills in Boston. Judge 
John A. Peters ordered Prosecutor Wil- 
liam McCarthy to act as defense coun- 
sel also. As Prosecutor, McCarthy was 
eloquent. As defense counsel, he was 
even more eloquent. The boys went 
free. 





Last LaucH: In Sacramento, Calif., 
Arthur McMurray, retired fireman, 
dropped into the firehouse to chat with 
his former buddies. The gong clanged. 
McMurray saw no reason to get ex- 
cited. When the firemen returned, he 
asked where the fire was. “Your house,” 
they sniggered. 


Hotp On: In New York the Na- 
tional Puzzlers League “discovered” a 
new longest word in the English lan- 
guage — “antielectrophotomicrographi- 
cally.” This threw “antidisestablish- 
mentarianism”’ into second place. 








ORGAN: Robert Lockyear, saloon 
keeper of Whimple, Devonshire, had a 
musical heart. Every time it beat it 
whistled so loudly passersby stopped 
to listen. Doctors were baffled. So was 
Lockyear. He killed himself. 

NAME: Cornell University in Ithaca, 
N. Y., boasts of a student with the 
world’s shortest name. He comes from 
Tsinan, Shantung, China. First name, 
Fu. Middle name, Te, last name; I. 




















































































































AVIATION 





RADIO COMPASS: Fly by It 
And Listen to Broadcast Music 


In a dingy office building on Man- 
hattan’s West 17th Street, a sleek- 
haired, apple-cheeked young man last 
week thumbed through a sheaf of 
orders. Some of his clients were pro- 
fessional flyers, like Roscoe Turner and 
Clyde Pangborn; some amateur pilots, 
like Wallace Beery, movie actor; Roger 
Wolfe Kahn, jazz band leader, and Le- 
land Heyward, Katharine Hepburn’s 
agent. The young man’s telephone 
jingled. It was the 
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to use it, and it will function in static 
that drowns out Commerce beacons. 
With Lear’s device, a pilot can streak 
cross-country directly for the towers of 
any of the nation’s 600-odd radio sta- 
tions. 

A hoop-shaped antenna atop the for- 
ward part of the plane cabin catches 
radio signals and shoots them to a ver- 
tical, rod-like antenna farther back on 
the fuselage. The impulses then feed 
into a box in the cockpit about the size 
of a small overnight case. Special in- 
struments on the plane’s control board 
register the result. 

Any man who can operate a home 
radio set can use the Lear device. A 
twist of a knob tunes in Commerce 
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Most pioneer work on radio “hom- 
ing” devices has ‘been done at Wright 
Field, Dayton, Ohio, by the Army Air 
Corps. For three years the army’s ace 
blind flyer, Capt. Albert Hegenberger, 
has been working with Geoffrey Kruesi, 
the Air Corps’s chief civilian technician. 

One of their pioneer devices guided 
Wiley Post, an excellent pilot but not 
considered an outstanding navigator, 
around the world on his solo flight. 

The Kruesi compass is now being 
manufactured in wholesale lots at the 
Long Island plant of the Fairchild Aeria] 
Camera Corp. The Army Air Corps has 
ordered “several hundred,” but will not 
announce the exact number for military 
reasons. The Commerce Department 
has ordered twelve 
Kruesis as well as 





British Embassy in 
Washington. Could 
he send three cop- 
ies of his new in- 
ventiontothe 
Royal Air Force? 
Thus, last week, 
William P. Lear, 
33-year-old radio 
engineer, started 
selling the first ra- 
dio compass avail- 
able commercially 
to aviators. The 
new $550 device 
should take most 
of the headaches 
out of blind flying. 
Heretofore  un- 
practiced blind fly- 
ers have found 
trouble “riding the 
beam.” Static fre- 
quently obliterates 
the radio pathways 
laid down by 76 
Department of 
Commerce _ broad- 
casting stationsand 
makes them always 
difficult to find. 
On paper, how- 
ever, their opera- 
tion is simple. The 
department’s _sta- 
tions broadcast 
these signals ac- 
cording to quad- 








two Lears. These 
should be ready for 
delivery in March. 

The inventor of 
the newly an- 
nounced compass 
has had wide avia- 
tion and radio ex- 
perience. 

Mr. Lear was 
born in Mark 
Twain’s home 
town, Hannibal, 
Mo. At 11 he start- 
ed building crude 
radios, at 13, quit 
school. At 17 he 
joined the navy 
and held a radio 
instructor’s job un- 
til mustered out in 
1919’s general de- 
mobilization. Then 
he started building 
radios in Quincy, 
Til. 

His next steps 
carried him through 
various radio com- 
panies. In Chicago 
he set up Lear De- 
velopments, Inc., to 
manufacture radio 
sets and “made a 
quarter of a million 
dollars.” Fearful 
that he was getting 

















rants. In the north 
and south quad- 
rants they send out 
the letter N—a 
Morse dash dot, in the east and west quad- 
rants the letter A—a Morse dot dash. 

Thus if a flyer is heading through 
fog from Washington, bound for New- 
ark, and hears the dash dot of an N he 
knows he is south of the beacon. When 
he is riding the beam exactly, the 
broken signals in his earphones merge 
into a series of buzzing dashes. Pro- 
vided radio reception is clear, it is 
relatively easy to hold the course. But 
with bad static interference, beam rid- 
ing becomes, in flyer’s parlance, “aerial 
tight-rope walking.” 

The new 40-pound Lear aerial com- 
pass overcomes most of these difficul- 
ties. It picks up and gives the direction 
of not only Commerce beacons but also 
regular ether wave entertainment sta- 
tions. Pilots need no special instruction 





Newark’s Radio Beacon Flashes Dot-Dash Aerial Roadways: 
Pilots Can Ride Them Easier With Lear’s Radio Compass 


beacons (195-415 kilocycles) or com- 
mercial stations (550-1500 kilocycles). 
Thus if he were in Pittsburgh and 
wanted to go to New York he could 
turn the dial to 860, pick up WABC, 
and head for it. Meantime he could 
listen to whatever program the station 
was broadcasting. 

On the control board the hand of the 
Lear visual-control indicator shows the 
plane’s position. A zero reading indi- 
cates it is flying a true course. When 
the pilot veers off to the right, the hand 
swings toward the right. If the pilot 
wants to find out whether he is heading 
towaril or away from the station he 
need imerely kick his plane rudder to 
the right. The indicator hand should 
read “right.” If it reads “left” it means 
he is heading away from the station. 


NEWS-WEEK CHART ‘ina rut,” he liqui- 
dated. At Wright 
Field, he worked on 
the army’s radio 
compass. Completely ostracized by 
army pilots for his generous criticism 
of their radio technique, Lear left. 

Last year in New York, with Reeder 
Nichols, Pan American Airways radio 
man, as assistant, Lear began perfect- 
ing his radio compass. For the London- 
Australia race Lear lent a compass to 
Nichols who was the radio operator on 
the Boeing plane entry piloted by Ros- 
coe Turner and Clyde Pangborn. 

Mr. Lear is the positive, assured su- 
per salesman. He considers his device 4 
“major contribution to the aviation in- 
dustry.” To test it he installed one on 
his Plymouth sedan and spent days ¢x- 
perimenting near New Jersey radio 
stations. 

Now 33, he has been married three 
times, divorced three times. 
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SNTERNES:’ 31 Graduates To 
Count the Government’s Pulse 


Last week in Washington 31 stu- 
dents, recent graduates of 26 colleges 
throughout the country, began their du- 
ties as “political internes.” They will 
not wear white uniforms, ride ambu- 
lances, or take temperatures. Selected 
py their college faculties for scholar- 
ship, interest, and ability, they will 
serve as aides to various government 
officials. Most of them will pay their 
own expenses. Some will live on endow- 
ment money. 

The scheme grew out of an address 
made to 300 delegates to the National 
Student Federation convention in the 
capital in December, 1933. Chester H. 
McCall, assistant to Secretary of Com- 
merce Daniel C. Roper, speaking on be- 
half of his chief, urged the creation of 
an organization to give youth practical 
experience in government. 

His address made a profound im- 
pression. In April, 1934, a group, led 
by Otis T. Wingo Jr., Princeton ’33, 
formed the National Institution of Pub- 
lic Affairs as an independent, non-par- 
tisan, non-profit-making organization. 
The post of executive secretary went 
to Mr. Wingo, whose mother, Effiegene, 
represented Arkansas as Congress- 
woman until 1933, serving an unexpired 
term of her late husband and one of her 
own. 

Nearly a century and a half ago 
George Washington had a similar idea. 
His will left £50 for the establishment 
of a national university at the national 
capital. Two days before his death, he 
wrote Alexander Hamilton expressing 
the wish that such a university might 
some day exist. He hoped students, 
“Disposed to run a political course, 
might not only be instructed in the 
theory and principles,” but in practice 
as well. 

From 1904 until his retirement, for- 
mer Associate Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes of the Supreme Court annually 
took under his wing a high-ranking 
Harvard Law School graduate. Justices 
Brandeis, Stone, and Cardozo have fol- 
lowed suit. 

The new scheme, its backers admit, 
is still highly experimental. Not all 
bureaucrats relish the thought of per- 
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Lamp and Washing Machine on Show 
in the ‘Museum of Social Change’ 


mitting strange young men, unversed 
in politics and subject to no disciplinary 
control, to have the freedom of their 
offices. Nor do they savor the knowl- 
edge that. their official business will 
come up for discussion at weekly stu- 
dent forums. 

The institution’s directors have taken 
pains to point out that the internes re- 
ceive no pay from the government. The 
positions they will fill are those for 
which no budgetary provision has been 
made. Thus, no government employe, 
the institution insists, will be deprived 
of a job. 
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COMMONWEALTH: New Museum 


Shows ‘Collapse of Capitalism’ 


A steady flow of contributions from 
bricklayers and bankers, authors and 
longshoremen, artists and relief work- 
ers is keeping Bob Brown busy. in 
Mena, Ark. Brown, an editor of the 
now defunct Masses, is founder and 
curator (he prefers to be called the 
janitor) of America’s first “‘class-con- 
scious museum.” When completed, it 
will be a vivid record of what its found- 
ers claim is the “collapse of capital- 
ism.” 

One of the frame buildings formerly 
used as a classroom and laboratory by 
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Commonwealth College, a labor school, 
has been devoted to the perpetuation of 
capital’s degradation. Authorities of- 
fered a $40 scholarship in the college 
for an appropriate name. It produced 
“Museum of Social Change,” which 
won handily over “Masses Museum,” 
“Morgue,” and “Museum of Unnatural 
History.” 

Donations range from the frivolous 
to the grisly. Early exhibits include 
a wad of chewing gun “out of which 
Wrigley builds his palaces in Califor- 
nia,” a whisker from the poet Whit- 
tier’s beard, tear-gas bombs and bloody 
lynch ropes, and depression clothes 
made of old sacking. Prof. Albert Ein- 
stein sent some autographed notes. 

H. L. Mencken’ was a prompt and 
enthusiastic contributor. Forwarding 
a’Gideon bible and some Rotary badges 
and souvenirs, he wrote: 

“You have hit upon a capital idea, 
and it is the duty of every Christian 
patriot to help you further it...I am 
trying to get you a plush collection 
bag with a gilt pole.” 

At the suggestion of the “janitor” 
the college is offering another $40 
scholarship for the best contribution 
received before Mar. 15. 

The scholarships cover the quarterly 
term. Students, admitted on the basis 
of demonstrable interest in the labor 
movement, need not be high school or 
even primary school graduates. But 
they must pass an “informal” examina- 
tion. 

The college describes itself as a non- 
factional labor school to train young 
men and women “for active service in 
some militant organization in the labor 
movement.” The student body rarely 
numbers more than 50. » Students who 
do not receive a scholarship pay $40 
for the quarter’s tuition, and receive 
their board and lodging in exchange for 
20 hours’ work. 

The library contains 8,000 bound 
volumes and a large collection of pam- 
phlets on labor. 

Actively interested in the museum is 
Lucien Koch, 27-year-old director of 
Commonwealth. He is called the 
youngest college head in the country. 
Last week, at Birdsong, Ark., Koch and 
a group of his students were escorted 
by police to county limits when they 
tried to organize a group of tenant 
farmers. The week before, they were 
beaten up at Gilmore, Ark., when they 
tried to address farmers there. 
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Labor College Exhibits: ‘Depression’ Plow Drawn by Man-Power; Home-Made Shoes Soled With Inner Tubing 
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*‘SURE-FIRE:’ Gulf Oil Co. 
Cooks By the Tested Recipe 


Radio sponsors have four favorite 
methods of picking programs: 1. Ac- 
cepting a single standard brand of en- 
tertainment such as a jazz band or 
symphony orchestra. 2. Taking a 
chance with something new; developing 
a star. 3. Producing an inexpensive 
show. 4. Concocting a program by 
combining numerous sure-fire factors. 

Last Sunday night, at 7:30 E.S.T., 
Gulf Oil Co. chose radio recipe No. 4. 
Their pet star, Will Rogers, had left 
on a seven-week vacation. The oil com- 
pany refused to risk their costly air 
advertising over the Columbia network 
with embryo artists or novelties. 
Quickly, they recruited The Revelers, 
The Pickens Sisters, Frank Tours’s or- 
chestra, and Charles Winninger, who 
appears nightly in the current Broad- 
way operetta “Revenge With Music.” 

“I’m damned glad to be back on the 
air as master of ceremonies,” splut- 
tered Winninger as he sat in his spa- 
cious business office, overlooking Colum- 
bus Circle in New York City, last week. 

In September, when he quit the Max- 
well House Showboat for a Broadway 
show, he wasn’t so happy. “The air is 
much in its infancy,” he said then. 
“Programs lack professional touches... 
Good material is wasted ... There is no 
individuality.” But a new sponsor and 
a fatter paycheck changed his mind. 

The. Pickens Sisters—Jane, Patti, 
and Helen—made big-time radio three 
years ago without an audition. Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co. officials heard 
their ‘test’ recording, signed them 
with a long contract. Two weeks ago 
they renewed the contract. When the 
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offer from Gulf came along, NBC 
“loaned” the harmonizing trio to Co- 
lumbia for the series. 

The Revelers are radio’s oldest quar- 
tet. Fourteen years ago the Victor 
phonograph company brought together 
the four singers—Franklyn Bauer, 
Lewis James, Elliott Shaw, and Wil- 
fred Glenn. In that same year the boys 
made their first broadcast from West- 
inghouse’s WJY in Newark. Since then 
they have been radio’s busiest singing 
group. They have changed first ten- 
ors six times, the other three have been 
fixtures. At the moment, Robert Sim- 
mons is reaching for the high Cs. 


TELEVISION: Only Expense 
Keeps It ‘Just Around the Corner’ 


Television has been “just around the 
corner” for the past seven or eight 
years. Last week it almost stepped 
into full view. 

The new news flurry over this em- 
bryonic industry and entertainment 
medium was precipitated by Sir Kings- 
ley Wood, Postmaster General of Brit- 
ain. He announced in the House of 
Commons that the government had 
agreed to take the necessary steps to 
carry out the television committee re- 
port. The report contained a recom- 
mendation that the British Broadcast- 
ing Corp. inaugurate a television serv- 
ice. 

The report called for a basic televi- 
sion station in London with subsequent 
installation of ten smaller stations 
throughout Britain. 

The moment this news flashed across 
the Atlantic, American news gatherers 
ran to seek information concerning 
television developments and plans in 
this country. They got little. They 


discovered that Merlin H. Aylesworth, 
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president of the National Broadcasting 
Co., was speeding from New York tp 
California. Though Mr. Aylesworth 
himself made no statement to explain 
his visit, The New York Evening Jour. 
nal declared: “It was admitted at NBc 
that he would discuss television with an 
associated movie concern.” 

Columbia Broadcasting System mere- 
ly pointed out that it had operated an 
experimental television station with 
programs from its New York studios 
from July 23, 1931, to Feb. 22, 1933. 

Though network executives refused 
to comment on television, Dr. Alfred N. 
Goldsmith, past president of the Insti- 
tute of Radio Engineers and the So- 
ciety of Motion Picture Engineers, 
talked freely. 

“Today, television is a_ technica] 
achievement,” he said positively. “To- 
day it is possible to send and receive 
by radio, sharp and clear pictures of 
medium dimensions—5 x 7 inches to 
twice that size. Television is sufficient- 
ly near perfection to provide entertain- 
ment in the home. This entertainment 
can originate in studios with live tal- 
ent or from motion picture film. In 
the latter case the broadcasting process 
would be similar to radio pick-up of 
electrical transcriptions from disks 
similar to phonograph records. 

“The great obstacle to the advent of 
television as a popular medium of en- 
tertainment” he continued in a boom- 
ing classroom voice, “is the cost of 
production and transmission. Televi- 
sion shows would require studios as 
elaborate as those used by motion pic- 
ture producers. Television shows will 
cost from 30 to 50 times as much as 
radio shows—roles will have to be mem- 
orized; actors will have to qualify in 
looks as well as talent; costuming and 
rehearsing will consume much time and 
money. 

“Television transmitters are not only 
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Broadcasting House in London: Here a Chicago Phi Gamm Made 
Ophelia and the Ghost of Hamlet’s Father Sing Broadway Jazz 


expensive; they are limited in service. 
Signals can be thrown over a radius 
of only 30 miles. To serve a large area 
such as that of the United States, sta- 
tions will have to be set up in hundreds 
of population centers. 

“Only a comparatively few cities pos- 
sess adequate talent. Telephone lines, 
which serve perfectly to connect radio 
stations, and thus provide highest type 
entertainment universally, are useless 
for television. The only way to form a 
television network is to build an en- 
tirely new wiring system. The tele- 
vision underground cable. conductor 
consists of a hollow copper tube, about 
a half-inch in diameter, in which_in- 
sulators short distances apart hold the 
conducting wire in place. 

“These are some of the expense prob- 
lems confronting American television 
promoters.. In England, with only one- 
fortieth the area of the United States, 
overcoming the network obstacle would 
not be extremely difficult. Coverage of 
the whole United States would involve 
a stupendous initial cost.” 


a 
HAMLET: Shakespeare With a 
‘Hi-De-Ho’ and a Torch Séng 


“Oh, that this too, too solid flesh 
would melt . . .” 

Last week American listeners heard 
Hamlet’s famous lines sung. to jazz 
thythm over National Broadcasting 
Company’s WJZ network. But instead 
of Shakespeare’s second line they 
heard the singer croon: “... ..F-wouldn’t 
have to wear this rubber belt. Hey-de- 
hey-de-heé-de-hee-de. Hi-de-ho!” 

An innovation to American -audi- 
fnces, the musical satire made a hit 


with the Bard of Avon’s countrymen 
when the British Broadcasting Corp. 
put it on the air last Fall. In Lon- 
don’s pretentious new Broadcasting 
House, Frederick Bates, NBC’s rep- 
resentative in England, watched the 
hour-and-a-quarter production: “Old 
Words to New Music,” or “Hamlet 
written in the modern Broadway man- 
ner.” 

After the show, he went to the Port- 
man Square apartment of the authors 
—James .Dyrenforth, yellow-haired 
young Chicago-born Londoner, and 
Kenneth Leslie-Smith, gangling Eng- 
lish composer of the jazz score. Mr. 
Dyrenforth explained how they col- 
laborate: “I ‘write the book, then 
Leslie-Smith composes the music, ‘hi- 
de-ho’ or sentimental, to carry the 
mood. Lyrics come last. We’re try- 
ing to evolve a radio show which loses 
nothing from not being seen.” 

Spotting a possibly new radio tech- 
nique, Mr. Bates mailed the script to 
NBC headquarters in Radio City. John 
Boyal, stalwart program _ director, 
chuckled over the play, but frowned 
dubiously at the cost of producing it. 
Chief expense item was orchestration. 
Back in London, the energetic NBC 
correspondent asked BBC officials to 
lend him the 2-foot stack of. orches- 
trated scores. Then he talked with the 
authors. Mr. Dyrenforth agreed to 
cross the Atlantic and conduct re- 
hearsals. 

Into an NBC studio on Monday after- 
noon and Tuesday evening trooped 30 


‘musicians, 20 of NBC’s Radio Guild 


actors. and singers, and half a dozen 
sound-effects men. The ghost of Ham- 
let’s ‘father sang “Lowdown Spirit 
Blues.” Ophelia moved from wise- 


cracks’ to a torch song, “I’m Nuts 
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About You.” The chorus chanted: “Hey, 
hey . . . Ophelia. is off her base.” 
Polonius whispered he had “organized 
the Danish pastry racket on first-class 
Chicago lines.” At the final curtain the 
Ghost, Polonius, and Ophelia arrested 
Fortinbras on murder charges. Each 
proclaimed his true identity as “In- 
spector Murphy of Scotland Yard.” 

After the final performance Mr. 
Dyrenforth relaxed his anxious watch- 
ing through the plate-glass wall of the 
control room. Asked if he were British, 
he replied: “Hell, no, I was a Phi 
Gamm at the University of Chicago!” 

Next morning he sailed on the Presi- 
dent Harding for London where he will 
rewrite his syncopated “Hamlet” for a 
stage opening next Fall. 

Americans will hear from Dyren- 
forth again in April. Then NBC will 
pick up BBC’s short wave and re- 
broadcast his “Inquest on Columbine,” 
the first opera composed expressly for 
radio. 








BROADCASTS FEB. 16-22 


Light - face figures indicate 
A.M. Black figures P.M. Hours 

given in Eastern, Central, Moun- 

tain, and Pacific Standard Time. 

SAT. (16th): “Simon Boccanegra:” Lawrence 

Tibbett, Elisabeth Rethberg, Giovanni 
Martinelli, Ezio Pinza, and other Metro- 
politan Opera warblers sing Giuseppe 
Verdi's 78-year-old opera. Geraldine Far- 
rar acts as radio spokeswoman. 1:50 E.T.; 
12:50 C.T.; 11:50 M.T.; 10:50 P.T,. NBC— 
WEAF—W JZ. 
Joseph W. Byrns: House of Representa- 
tives Speaker talks from Washington on 
“A Discussion of Sound and Unsound Pro- 
posals for Relief and Security.” 10:00 E.T.; 
9:00 C.T.; 8:00 M.T.; 7:00 P.T. CBS. 

SUN. (17th): New York Philharmonic-Sym- 

phony: Arturo Toscanini, famous Italian 
maestro, directs the orchestra in a special 
Brahms concert, featuring Mishel Piastro, 
the orchestra’s concert-master, and Alfred 
Wallenstein, first ’cellist, playing the dou- 
ble concerto for violin and ‘cello, opus 102, 
3:00 E.T.; 2:00 C.T.; 1:00 M.T.; 12:00 P.T. 
CBS. 
“Roses and Drums:” This program has 
been “fighting’’ the Civil War all over 
again for more than a year. The present 
hostilities, entitled “Night Encounter,” 
center in the Shenandoah Valley. 5:00 
E.T.; 4:00 C.T.; 3:00 M.T.; 2:00 P.T. NBC 
—WJIZ. 

MON, (18th): Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur: Former 
Secretary of Interior and Dr. Walter L. 
Bierring, president of American Medical 
Association, speak during special program 
from Chicago at American Medical Asso- 
ciation Hospital Convention, 6:00 E.T.; 
5:00 C.T.; 4:00 M.T.; 3:00 P.T. NBC— 
WIZ. 

TUES. (19th): “The Mikado:” Gilbert and 

Sullivan opera, sung by Radio Opera 
Guild, with Harold Sanford’s orchestra. 
2:15 E.T.; 1:18 C.T.; 12:15 M.T.; 11:15 
P.T. NBC—W&84zZ. 
Johnny Green: Composer-pianist swings 
his hotel St. Regis orchestra with zest and 
pep through 30 minutes of modern dance 
tunes. 11:30 E.T.; 10:30 C.T.; 9:30 M.T.; 
8:30 P.T. CBS. 

WED. (20th): Pearl Buck: Author of “The 

tood Earth,” ‘“Sons,”’ and other Chinese 
tales speaks on “America’s Answer to 
Prejudice’”’ on the Woman's Radio Revue 
program, 4°00 E.T.; 3:00 C.T.; 2:00 M.T.; 
1:00 P.T. NBC—WEAF. 
Ray Noble: Britain's gift to American radio 
has a genius for making humdrum tunes 
sound original by orchestrations. 10:30 
E.T.: 9:30 C.T.; 8:30 M.T.; 7:30 P.T. NBC 
—WEAF. 

THURS. (21st): Edwin C. Hill: Broadcasting’s 
Beau Brummel commentator introduces 
one or another guest speaker prominent in 
the business and industrial world, while 
Arnold Johnson’s orchestra fills in the 
musical interludes. 8:30 E:T.; 7:30 C.T.; 
6:30 M.T.; 5:30 P.T. CBS, 

FRI. (22d): International Broadcast: Celebra- 
tion of 250th anniversary of birth of Han- 
del, with. symphony orchestra and two 
choirs, conducted by Vondenhoff and 
Rahlwes from Halle, Germany. 2:00 E.T.; 
ay oT 12:00 M.T.; 11:00 P.T. NBC— 
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The proposed Banking Act of 1935 
slid quietly, almost furtively, into Con- 
gressional hoppers last week. Lobbies 
and cloakrooms in the Capitol buzzed 
furiously with comment. 

Carter Glass of Virginia, veteran 
banking authority in the Senate, de- 
clared flatly that Marriner S. Eccles, 
Governor of the Federal Reserve Board, 
had: broken his word. Mr. Eccles is 
backing the bill, which would concen- 
trate control of the country’s banking 
and credit in Washington. 

Mr. Glass revealed that Mr. Eccles 
had voluntarily promised to discuss the 
bill with him before it was sent up. 
This he had failed to do, and it marked 
the first time in two decades that the 
Virginian had not been consulted in 
the preparation of a banking bill. 

In a formal statement Mr. Eccles ex- 
plained that late changes had been 
made. The bill had been dispatched to 
the Capitol before he himself had seen 
a final draft. 

Mr. Eccles’s appointment as Gover- 
nor of the Reserve Board has not yet 
been confirmed by the Senate. Sen- 
ator Glass, who is reported to be hold- 
ing up the confirmation, apparently was 
not satisfied with the excuse. “He vol- 
untarily promised to show me the bill 
but he didn’t keep his word,” the Vir- 
ginian reiterated. 

In a memorandum to Congress, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt termed the 78-page bill 
“a tentative draft of legislation.” Later 
he gave it stronger endorsement by say- 
ing it outlined “the general objectives 
of the administration.” 

Mr. Eccles came out with a long 
defense of the measure. “If the mone- 
tary mechanism is to be used as an in- 
strument for the promotion of business 
stability,” the former Mormon mission- 
ary said, “conscious control and man- 
agement are essential.” 

On the theory that the banking sys- 
tem, designed prior to the World War, 
is outmoded, Mr. Eccles wants the 
authority of the Reserve Board in- 
creased so that it can cope with unde- 
sirable movements in business cycles. 
The proposed bill, he believes, would 
accomplish this by giving the board “a 
controlling influence over the system’s 
open-market operations.” 

These open-market operations occur 
when the twelve regional Reserve banks 
step into the government bond market. 
When the Reserve banks buy “govern- 
ment,” they theoretically absorb a part 
of the supply held by commercial banks 
and thereby increase the reserves of 
these banks. The commercial banks 
immediately put these reserves to work. 

A credit expansion follows. Converse- 
ly, the Reserve banks can bring about 
a credit contraction, by selling “gov- 
ernments.” 

“It is not too much to say,” Mr. 
Eccles commented, “that the power to 









BAN KIN G: New Bill Strengthens Federal Control; 


Senator Carter Glass Puts in Contentious Week 


control open-market operations is the 
power to control the expansion and con- 
traction of bank credit, and thus in a 
large measure to control the country’s 
supply of money.” 

At present the power to initiate open- 
market policy rests not with the board 
but with the Reserve banks, which act 
jointly through a committee. The Re- 
serve Board only has power to approve 
or disapprove its policies. Individual 





ACME 
Federal Reserve Governor Eccles 
and Secretary Morgenthau 


Reserve banks cannot be forced to put 
the policies into operation. 

The Federal Reserve Board consists 
of six members, appointed by the Presi- 
dent with the consent of the Senate, 
and the Secretary of the Treasury and 
Controller of the Currency. Under the 
new bill, the open-market committee 
would be composed of the Governor of 
the Reserve Board, two of its members, 
and two Reserve bank governors. The 
committee could make recommenda- 
tions which would be binding on the 
Reserve banks. It could, if it wished, 
force the banks to buy or sell govern- 
ment bonds. 
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Critics attacked this concentration o; 
power in an administration controlie 
committee. 

“Power over the circulating mediyn 
and over the creation and direction o; 
bank credit,” the Wall Street Journg) 
pointed out, “which this measure places 
in the hands of the government in office 
would be objectionable at any time. 
Proposed just now, when the whole 
fiscal policy of the country is under an 
incalculable compound of politica] 
group pressures, this scheme .. , jg 
doubly objectionable.” 

Among many proposed banking 
changes, the bill grants the Reserve 
Board power to dictate the reserves 
member banks must hold against de. 
posits. These are now fixed by lay. 
It makes governors of Reserve banks 
subject to the board’s approval. It 
permits national banks to make amor- 
tized real estate loans for twenty years 
up to 75 per cent of property value, and 
removes geographical limitations. Pres- 
ent restrictions are five years and 50 
per cent. 

Mr. Eccles said these changes are 
“vital to speeding recovery.” 

“Mr. Eccles may discuss his bill in 
the newspapers as much as he pleases,” 
Senator Glass barked, “but we will dis- 
cuss and settle it in Congress.” 

During the week the fiery Virginian 
took time out to engage in another tilt. 
Ex-Senator Robert L. Owen said Mr. 
Glass was “using an undeserved pres- 
tige as an expert in monetary science 
against the public interest.” Mr. 
Owen, now president of the National 
Monetary Conference, claims that he 
and not Senator Glass is the author of 
the original Federal Reserve law. 

The sharp-tongued Virginian men- 
tioned no names in his reply. He was 
willing to rest the authorship of the Re- 
serve Act with “the Congressional Rec- 
ord itself.” He thought those persons 
“somewhat presumptuous” who classed 
him as antagonistic to the Banking Bill. 
“T have not yet had time to read one- 
fifth of the bill in the most cursory way 
. . - I do not know at this time what 
will be my attitude. 

“As to the alleged assertion from one 
source that I have been proceeding on 
‘undeserved prestige,’ I may say that 
whatever prestige, if any, I may have, 
it was not gotten by using my position 
as a member of a Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee of either house of 
Congress to gamble in foreign exchange 
with a prison convict partner, nor in 
any attempt to influence the action of 
Federal Reserve authorities for my own 
pecuniary benefit.” 

Mr. Owen, who described himself as 
a life-long friend of the Virginia Sena- 
tor, issued another statement. “Of 
course, I would not charge Carter Glass 
with the undeserved prestige of ‘gam- 
bling’ with a ‘prison convict partner, 
or for that matter, of compounding 
with the two thieves upon the cross to 
sup with them in paradise. I hope, 
however, that paradise will be his des- 
tination. There may be left some shred 
of charity in his heart.” 
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JONES: Oil Dealer Steams as 
SEC Puts Him in Hot Water 


“T will put J. Edward Jones in cold 
storage and keep him there until the 
next Ice Age.” 

Mr. Jones, the country’s biggest 
dealer in oil royalties, attributes this 
remark to Harold L. Ickes, Secretary 
of the Interior. As code administrator 
for the petroleum industry, Mr. Ickes 
had the job of curtailing oil produc- 
tion. He and Mr. Jones have been at 
swords’ points for a year and a half. 

Last week Mr. Jones was not yet in 
cold storage. But he was in hot water. 
In New York City the Securities and 
Exchange Commission pounced on the 
J. Edward Jones Organization. Last 
year it sold $1,000,000 worth of oil- 
royalty certificates—fractional shares 
in oil pumped to the surface of leased 
land by operating companies. The 
commission alleged that Jones, through 
fraudulent omissions and misrepresen- 
tations and failure to register the cer- 
tificates, violated the Securities Act of 
1933. Federal Judge Robert P. Pat- 
terson directed Mr. Jones and five mem- 
pers of his organization “to show 
cause’ why a temporary injunction 
against further sales should not be 
granted. 

Mr. Jones termed the SEC charges 
an “inquisition.” Next day newspapers 
carried three-column advertisements 
headed: “An Open Letter to My 
Clientele and the General Public.” In 
it Mr. Jones accused Secretary Ickes of 
instructing the Secret Service to “go 
out and build up a case.” He further 
accused Mr. Ickes of urging SEC “to 
‘turn on the heat’ in my personal di- 
rection.” 

It was neither Mr. Jones’s first nor 
his most violent blast against the pe- 
troleum administrator. Last Novem- 
ber the 45-year-old royalties dealer 
affixed his bold, flourishing signature 
to a letter asking President Roosevelt 
to remove Mr. Ickes from his post of 
oil arbiter. “(Ickes) has surrounded 
himself with a group of young acade- 
micians with no oil experience who 
seem incapable properly of assisting 
him...” wrote Mr. Jones. 

He charged the Secretary with “in- 
ordinate ambition for more and more 
power to dictate the course of the in- 
dustry’s conduct,” with an “attempt to 
influence Congress,” with “misrepre- 
sentation,” and with “poor and ridicu- 
lous management.” Mr. Jones reached 
the climax of his diatribe by calling 
his archenemy “incompetent, inexperi- 
enced, unqualified, temperamentally un- 
fitted, unfair, biased, and lacking in a 
Proper conception of real government 
functions.” 

Friday morning attorneys for J. Ed- 
ward Jones and the SEC rode slowly to 
the second floor of New York’s old 
Postoffice Building in antiquated bird- 
cage elevators. In shabby, high-ceil- 
inged Room 235, Judge Patterson heard 
the case. George S. Leisure, counsel 
for Mr. Jones, told the court that his 
client’s most important witnesses were 
In the West; that Mr. Jones, though 
fager for an immediate trial, would 
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© Brooks Brothers 


Fifty-two cities all over the country—in- 
cluding many of the best-known colleges 
and preparatory schools in the East—will 
be visited this Spring by Brooks Brothers’ 
travelling representatives. If you will write 
us, Madison Avenue, Corner of 44th Street, 
New York, we shall be glad to advise you 


when 


in your city or nearby. Comprehensive 
assortments of ready-made suits and over- 
coats, hats and shoes, shirts and neckties— 
and many other accessories—will be shown 
in a wide range of styles and materials. 
Orders placed with our representatives will 


be promptly filled in our New York store. 


Agents for Peal Shoes, Peal Luggage, Lock Hats, Herbert 
Johnson Hats, Allen Solly Hosiery and Underwear, etc. 
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BEBIDA 


CUBAN R U M 


Tuere’s no accident about Bebida’s 
instant (and growing) success: it’s a 
better Rum, that’s all! 

Better because it’s soft and mellow 
as moonlight—smooth as the great 
casks that age it for five full years. 

Better because it’s made by Nicolas 
Merino of Havana—a house which 
learned generations ago all there is to 
know about making Cuban Rum. 

And better because every single 
bottle comes to you safeguarded by 
the great McKesson distributing net- 
work—protected from tampering, sub- 
stitution, or imitation every step of 
the way to your dealer’s door! 

That’s Bebida—and note its price! 


Exclusively Distributed in the United States by 


MeKESSON & ROBBINS 
Incorporated 


QUALITY SINCE 1833 


Write McKesson, Dept. A, 40 East 30th St., 
N. Y., for free Bebida Cocktail book. 
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consent to a temporary injunction re- 
straining him and his organization 
from further dealings. 

Friday night Mr. Jones issued a 
statement: “My counsel, as a tactical 
move, consented to a temporary in- 
junction . .. As the case now stands, 
it can be tried as soon as my witnesses 
are able to reach New York with testi- 
mony ... which the commission pur- 
posely ignored as not harmonizing with 
its predetermined program to embar- 
rass and to discredit me.” 


TRADE FAIR: Chinchilla, Tonic, 
| Silver, Goblets, Apollo’s Hats 


Merchants and manufacturers re- 
| cently have been reading catchy adver- 
tisements in American newspapers urg- 
ing them to see the enterprising ex- 
hibits at the Leipzig (Germany) Trade 
Fairs early in March. This oldest mer- 
chandise exhibition in the world— it be- 
gan in the thirteenth century—last 
week encountered competition in enter- 
prise from the newest. 

New York staged an International 
Trade Fair in its Grand Central Pal- 
ace. Sponsors, including retailers, 
wholesalers, and manufacturers, hope 
to make it an annual event. 

Visitors trooping up the broad mar- 
ble stairs found the exhibits as varied 
as an Oriental bazaar. Clothing, cig- 
arettes, sewing machines, hair tonic, 
textiles, and furniture crowded the dis- 
play booths—products of 40 industries. 
More than a dozen foreign countries, in- 
cluding Sweden, China, Czechoslovakia, 
Tunisia, and Austria, exhibited their 
native wares. 

Gapers gathered around a plaster 
model of Phidias’s Apollo Belvedere, 
with the hair shaved off. Announce- 
ments declared that to the man whose 
head shape and size most nearly ap- 
proached the god’s, the Knox Hat Co. 
would give two $10 hats a year for life. 
Hopeful males sat under a machine 
which registered their head measure- 
ments on pin-pricked cards. 

At a near-by booth women stared 
wistfully at a pair of live chinchillas 
worth $1,000 each. The gray, rabbit- 
like little rodents wiggled their pink 
noses. 

Chinchillas thrive in the Andes Moun- 








tains of South America at an altitude 
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above 7,000 feet. Below that level their 
fur gets thin. 

More than a decade ago an American 
mining engineer brought several pairs 
of the small animals down from a 16. 
000-foot altitude to sea level. He did it 
gradually over a period of two years in 
order to acclimate them. 

Then he brought his prizes to Cali- 
fornia and began breeding them. To- 
day his herd numbers 300. 

Chinchilla is the rarest of furs. It 
takes more than 100 pelts to make a 
coat, which may sell for $25,000 to $70,- 
000. Less than eight chinchilla coats 
are bought in this country annually. 

In another booth at the fair, house- 
wives learned how they could end their 
silver-polishing worries. A _ patented 
process coats silverware with a thin 
plating of rhodium, a platinum-like 
metal. This prevents tarnishing, yet 
costs no more than replating the pieces 
with silver. 

Lovers of precious metals feasted 
their eyes on a five-piece coffee set of 
solid platinum, worth $10,000. Also ex- 
hibited was a 60-piece silver service of 
plates and goblets, once owned by 
Waxey Gordon, New York racketeer. 
Originally it cost $7,500; now it can be 
bought for $1,500. 


PEPPER: Too Much Condiment 
Makes Market Hot for Traders 


In a luxurious mansion on London's 
Park Lane a stocky, dark-complexioned 
man paced nervously across a thick- 
piled rug. 

“A very great sum of money is in- 
volved, but we will win,” he insisted 
confidently. 

Garabed Bishirgian, Armenian-born 
naturalized British subject, was used 
to winning. In his 50 years he had 
amassed a fortune by dealing in Turk- 
ish carpets, importing caviar, and 
gambling in tin shares. 

Last week he faced a crisis in peppé! 
—the hard little berries from the Dutch 
East Indies that, ground into powder, 
enliven the world’s food. 

Bishirgian and a group of specula- 
tors started buying pepper more than 
a year ago. They hoped to corner the 
market, observers said, though the 
Armenian himself denied this. The 
group’s purchases boosted the price of 
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per from 13 cents a pound at the end 
of 1933 to 36 cents early this January. 

Pepper berries hurried to market to 
meet the demand. When the pool began 
puying, London warehouses contained 
only 2,000 tons of the spice. By this 
month the supply had risen to 21,000 
tons—enough to last most of Europe 
for three years. 

The speculators grew panicky. The 
more pepper they bought, the more 
they had to buy to keep the price up. 
Growers in Java and the Straits Settle- 
ments produced pungent berries in a 
never-ending stream. , 

Last month rumors began floating 
that the pool would be unable to pay 
for all the pepper it had contracted to 
puy. Under the weight of fresh sup- 
plies, the price sagged to 31 cents a 
pound at the end of January. 

Then came a terrifying piece of 
news. Up the Red Sea was steaming 
a trim cargo vessel, London-bound, 
with 6,500 more tons of pepper in her 
hold. 

To prevent a complete price collapse 
and widespread failures, the General 
Produce Brokers Association suspended 
trading in pepper while the luckless 
speculators sought aid from the banks. 

Their efforts were futile. Last week 
the 90-year-old firm of James & Shake- 
speare, Ltd., dealers in metals and 
produce, crashed with liabilities of al- 
most $10,000,000. Garabed Bishirgian 
had been a director of the company; its 
stockholders included Reginald McKen- 
na, the Midland Bank of which he is 
chairman, and Sir Hugo Cunliffe-Owen, 
chairman of the British-American To- 
bacco Co. 

James & Shakespeare’s. collapse 
dragged down also the chief brokers it 
had used in its pepper trading—J. F. 
Adair & Co., Ltd. and Rolls & Son. 

“We are involved to the extent of 
almost $2,500,000,”, wailed Joseph D. 
Rolls. 

Coming a week after the insolvency 
of Strauss & Co., Ltd., British dealers 
in peanuts, the failures gave London 
financial markets a severe attack of 
the jitters. 

Garabed Bishirgian is known to Brit- 
ishers as one of the best poker players 
on the island. In his town house he 
gives extravagant parties, to which he 
never admits women. When not play- 
ing cards, he likes to bet on horses. At 
his $500,000 country estate in Surrey, 
he raises pigs and pekingese dogs. 


UTILITIES: Roosevelt Starts to 
Squeeze the Holding Companies 


Around a big table in the White 
House last week President Roosevelt 
held a council of war. With a score of 
Congressional and administration ad- 
visers, he laid final plans for his cam- 
paign against “the evil” of public util- 
ity holding companies. 

Next day in the Capitol, Senator Bur- 
ton K. Wheeler went into action. “The 
holding company,” he boomed, “serves 
a8 a device to give a few men com- 
Plete control over billions of other peo- 
ple’s money. It has transformed what 








“It’s safe enough in here, mister! 


but it’s poison 


“I’m talking about the dirt and grit 
and fine metal particles and hard 
carbon that always find their way 
into the crankcase. 


“This Purolator has protected 
the oil stream . . . kept it clean and 
effective for better than 8,000 miles 
of driving. Now, it is full of this 
deadly sludge it has filtered out of 
the crankcase oil. You must renew 
it. Let us put on another cylinder, 
containing a clean, fresh, GENUINE 
Purolator Filter element. Then your 
oil will stay clean for another 8,000 
miles.” 


Sound advice. Every service me- 
chanic, and most experienced mo- 
torists know how these destructive 
abrasives get in the oil stream and, 
unless filtered out, are carried to 





Important notice to Ford owners. 
Ask your servicer about the new 
Purolator Oil Filter—especially engi- 
neered for Ford V-8s. Available for 
both passenger cars and trucks. 











in your en gine’ ’ 


every part of the engine. . . where 
they score cylinder walls . . . break 
down valves . . . wear out bearings 
... send many a car to the junk 
heap, long before its time. 


GENUINE Purolators have saved 
literally millions of dollars in re- 
pairs and replacements. But they 
must be kept in service . . . and oil 
filtration engineers have fixed 8,000 
miles as a safety line. 


Service stations everywhere are 
prepared to renew your Purolator 
Oil Filter—in a very few minutes, 
and at very little expense. Don’t 
neglect this important aid to oper- 
ating economy, conservation of oil, 
and smoothness of operation. Re- 
new your Purolator after every 8,000 
miles of driving. Motor Improve- 
ments, Inc., Newark, N. J., 
makers of the GENUINE 
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PUROLATOR 


The Oil Filter on Your Metorcar 
LICENSED UNDER SWEETLAND PATENTS 
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should have been the most conserva- 
tively financed industry of the country 
into a game of speculation.” 

The only certain cure was to impose 
the death sentence. The tall, chubby- 
faced Senator introduced a bill direct- 
ing the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission to destroy utility holding com- 
panies by a process of slow strangula- 
tion. 

The condemned companies themselves 
supply no gas or electric power to con- 
sumers but through stock ownership 
control the operating companies that 
do. Because they control large-scale 
operations, their executives claim bene- 
fits accrue to the operating companies 
which they could not possibly afford if 
they were single units. 

Critics complain that holding com- 
panies often charge exorbitant rates 
for their technical and financial assist- 
ance to subsidiaries. To sell more 
securities they frequently overvalue 
utilities’ assets. Sometimes magnates 
impose super-holding companies on or- 
dinary holding companies so as to ob- 
tain wider control. Financial struc- 
tures thus become so complicated that 
investors cannot understand them. 

Senator Wheeler’s bill would require 
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She can 
afford it NOW 
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service to Europe now starting its third year. Ask anyone 
who has travelled on this line to tell you what kind of 
people they had as fellow passengers; what the food is 
like; the spacious decks for recreation and rest; the spot- 
less cabins with outside windows and not more than two 
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ACME 
of Montana 
Has It in for Holding Companies 


W heeler 


Senator 


holding companies to register before 
next Oct. 1 with SEC and to file a de- 
tailed mass of information about their 
operations. By 1937 companies whose 
subsidiaries include both electric utili- 
ties and natural gas lines crossing State 
borders would have to divest themselves 
of one or the other. This would affect 
such systems as Cities Service and 
Electric Bond & Share. 

The last breath would be squeezed 
out of the condemned companies on 
Jan. 1, 1940. The bill directs SEC to 
reorganize or dissolve any surviving 
on that date “‘to make every such com- 
pany cease to be a holding company,” 
unless the Federal Power Commission 
gives special permission for a holding 
company to endure. 

Other sections of the bill would im- 
pose strict Federal regulation on gas 
and electric, operating companies en- 
gaged in interstate commerce—‘com- 
panies that so far have been free from 
any regulation.” 

When utility men read the proposed 
legislation, they gasped for air: 

“To eliminate holding companies 
would seriously impair the service of 
the country’s whole utility system... 
It would work untold injustice upon 
those who have honestly invested in 
both holding and operating company 
securities.” 


- 
WEEK IN BUSINESS: 
Spys Pink Tax Slip, Sees Red 


Sentinel 


“We are living in America, not 
Russia. Not even a Mussolini or 4 
Hitler imposed such indignity upon 
taxpayers.” 

Raymond Pitcairn of Philadelphia is 
up in arms because the government 
plans to make public this year tax- 
payers’ incomes and the amount of tax 
each pays. - Mr. Pitcairn is head of the 
Sentinels of the Republic, an organiza- 
tion formed “to preserve a free re 
publican form of government.” He 
sees red when he looks at the pink slip 
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on which such data must be reported. WESTERN TRAVEL NEWS 


“The pink slip . . . will be used by 
plackmailers, criminal gangs, and kid- 
napers,” he trumpeted. “Send the pink 
slip back to the Treasury with a 
vigorous protest.” 


Frown: Advertisers have long recog- 
nized the snob appeal of membership 
in the Junior League, which the late 
Mary Harriman Rumsey founded in 
1901 to interest young women in social 
welfare work. Business has paid so- 
cially prominent Junior Leaguers hand- 
somely for the privilege of using their 
names and faces to promote the sale 
of cold creams, perfumes, cigarettes, 
and other merchandise. 

Last week the executive council of 
the league drew down its official brows: 
“No member shall use the Junior 
League name ... in the endorsement 
of a commercially made product or 
service.” If the league accepts this 
resolution at its national convention in 
San Francisco next May, advertisers 
will have to find a new snob appeal; 
debutantes and matrons must find 
other sources for pin and cigarette 
money. 

Jokers: Proxies of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. used to 
contain a blank space for stockholders 
to suggest directors of the company. 
Jokers frequently wrote in the names 
of Peggy Hopkins Joyce, Will Rogers, 
and other celebrities. The company 
eliminated the blank space. 

Now it is thinking about restoring it. 
Walter S. Gifford, president of A.T.&T.. 
believes stockholders should have the 
right to suggest any names they please. 

Fish: “There will never be a drought 
in the ocean.”’ With this motto big fish 
men last week inaugurated the Fish 
and Sea Food Institute of the United 
States to promote the consumption of 
sea food. They celebrated by eating a 
luncheon of eight courses of fish at 
New York’s Sherry-Netherland Hotel. 

Fish facts: A quarter of a million 
workers earn their livelihood by fish- 
ing. The annual catch is worth $300,- 
000,000. Fish are rich in lime. They 
are practically the only source of Vita- 
min D. 

AssURANCE: At his press conference 
Monday Secretary of the Treasury 
Henry Morgenthau Jr. said: “The coun- 
try can go about its business with as- 
surance that we are prepared to man- 
age the external value of the dollar as 
long as it may be necessary.” This 
was the first time Americans knew 
Officially that the $2,000,000,000 stabi- 
lization fund was operating to protect 
their currency in foreign exchange 
markets. 

Since the gold-clause crisis became 
acute, it has been hinted that the 
fund was operating and that the ex- 
perienced hand of the British was 
lending willing assistance. From a low 
gold price of $34.61 an ounce in Lon- 
don on Jan. 16 the price this week was 
back to $34.96, close to the govern- 
ment price of $35 an ounce in this 
country. 


FOURTH ESTATE 


FLEMINGTON :11,500,000W ords, 
Words, Words, Words, Words 





Over the week-end the Hauptmann 
trial (see page 18), the Fourth Es- 
tate’s most recent greatest show on 
earth, drew to a close. One of the 
greatest aggregations of newspaper re- 
porters and camera men ever assembled 
at one time in one place prepared to 
shake Flemington snow and slush from 
its heels. 


Wires: Last week a few facts and 
figures cropped up to tell the story 
within the story. All telegraphic word- 
age figures wither beside Flemington’s. 
By last week-end Western Union Morse 
and teletype operators had tapped out 
5,000,000 words. Postal sent another 
2,500,000. International News Service, 
The Associated Press, and the United 
Press accounted for another 4,000,000. 

Flemington’s 119 telegraph circuits 
dwarf all previous wire hook-ups. 
Thirty-two were sufficient for the Hall- 
Mills case. In their heydey, world’s 
championship prizefights and hard- 
fought world’s series needed a bare 60. 
For the Hauptmann fifteen-foot book- 
shelf of news, newspapers paid average 
tolls of $8.34 a thousand words during 
the day, $4.75 a thousand at night. 
Some 1,000 people worked preparing it 
for public consumption. 

While this running trial story was 
going out to the nation’s newspapers, 
telegraph men took macabre pre- 
cautions. Long before the evidence 
was completed, they started negotiat- 
ing for wire privileges in the brick 
execution chamber of New Jersey’s 
ancient brownstone prison at Trenton. 
In the event of a death sentence they 
estimated 50 wires would be needed to 
cover the story. Twenty sufficed for 
the execution of Ruth Snyder and Judd 
Gray in the Sing Sing death house. 


Worps: No men covering the trial 
worked harder than afternoon news- 
paper reporters. The majority of them 
lived in Trenton. hotels. Their day be- 
gan at 7 A. M. with a 22-mile auto 
ride north to Flemington. 

As soon as court opened at 10:45 
they started penciling ‘running stories” 
to be relayed by messengers through 
jammed court-room aisles to the third- 
floor telegraph room. At intervals re- 
write men in the wire rooms banged 
out brief “leads” summarizing the most 
important trial developments. During 
the noon recess they pounded out more 
complete resumes of the morning ses- 
sion for early afternoon editions, wolf- 
ing a sandwich lunch while they 
worked. 

During the afternoon, pencils had to 
move rapidly to catch trial details for 
final editions. As the deadline for 
eight-star finals of big afternoon dailies 
neared, ears had to be alert for “hot” 
bulletin material. 

Each day’s court adjournment her- 
alded the hardest part of the afternoon 
press gang’s work. After a bite to eat 
they attended the defense press con- 
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Summer 
heat 
abolished 


In the West, where all things are big- 
ger than anywhere else, Southern Pa- 
cific is the biggest railroad. Big, too, 
was the job of air-conditioning the five 
finest trains on Southern Pacific’s Four 
Great Routes to California. Six Sunset 
Limiteds are required to maintain daily 
service east and west between New Or- 
leans and Los Angeles, six Overland 
Limiteds and six Pacific Limiteds be- 
tween Chicago and San Francisco, six 
Golden State Limiteds between Chicago 
and Los Angeles, four Cascades be- 
tween Portland and San Francisco—a 
total of twenty-eight trains! 


By this summer, the job will be finished. 
Every day, completely air-conditioned 
Sunset Limiteds, Overland Limiteds, 
Pacific Limiteds, Cascades and Golden 
State Limiteds will speed east and west, 
north and south on Southern Pacific’s 
Four Great Routes. 


Air-conditioned, too, will be all Pull- 
mans, diners and observation cars on 
El Costefio, principal West Coast Route 
train from Tucson and Nogales to 
Mexico City. Many a local train in Cali- 
fornia will carry air-conditioned cars. 





BE COMPLETELY AIR-CONDITIONED 
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ROUND ROUNDTRIP 


By going West on one of Southern Pa- 
cific’s Four Great Routes and returning 
on another, you can see twice as much 
of the country for not one cent extra 
rail fare (from most points). This way 
you add variety and interest to your 
trip. You make a roundtrip that is really 
round. 


On or near the Four Great Routes are 
most of the ace attractions of the West: 
Carlsbad Caverns, Yosemite, Crater 
Lake, Del Monte, Great Salt Lake, Mt. 
Shasta and many another. 


For literature and detailed information 
on a trip to California or Mexico, write 
O. P. Bartlett, Passenger Traffic Man- 
ager, Southern Pacific, Dept. F-2, 310 
South Michigan Blvd., Chicago. 
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a teaspoonful in boiling water 
makes a cup of 


delicious hot Bovril 


You’ll welcome the warming, invigorat- 
ing benefits of hot Bovril when you’re 
chilled, tired or depressed. You'll love 
its delicious beef flavor. Millions drink 
it daily ... with meals, at bedtime, in 
stormy weather. Made in 10 seconds. 


TRY IT! 
If not available at your food 
or drug store, use this coupon. 
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ference and Attorney General Wilentz’s 
daily press meeting. Then they scur- 
ried back to typewriters to knock out 
overnight ‘“leads’”—stories for early 
morning editions—and overnight fea- 
tures. Such a stiff schedule left little 
time for roistering about bars. 

Hearst’s New York Evening Journal, 
rumored to be footing the defense bill, 
did the most complete job of any single 
newspaper. It established a regular 
“city room” in a Main Street apart- 
ment. There a special city editor 
supervised ten reporters inside the 
court room, eight outside, eight photog- 
raphers, and eight copy boys. 


Pictures: The 129 photographers 
covering the trial enjoyed comparative 
leisure. Only four were allowed in the 
court room. The others—‘“outside men” 
—had to get pictures wherever they 
could. They found time for tippling. 
Most of them congregated across Main 
Street from the court house in the 
Union Hotel’s bar, nicknamed ‘“Nellie’s 
Tap Room” in honor of the black mon- 
grel that attached herself to the press. 

The four “inside men” pooled pic- 
tures, and rushed them to a picture- 
developing plant in a converted Flem- 
ington bakery. Delivery to newspapers 
and photo distributing agencies was 
the biggest problem. 


Several New York newspapers hired 
planes. One Philadelphia paper in- 
stalled a photo darkroom in its tri- 
motored ship. The planes usually re- 
quired 1 hour 10 minutes to get pic- 
tures from the court room to Manhat- 
tan newspaper shops. Motorcycles 
made better time. On one run a pic- 
ture-bearing motorcycle shot over the 
60 town-and-traffic-jammed miles be- 
tween Flemington and New York in 55 
minutes. 


Broapcasts: Radio meanwhile strug- 
gled to broadcast a-running story. It 
used some 50 men to gather broadcast 
material. Boake Carter, who two years 
ago stepped out of a reporter’s job on 
The Philadelphia Bulletin into national 
fame as a broadcaster, represented 
Columbia Broadcasting System’s client 
Philco. 


In the court room, Carter sat almost 
directly under the judge’s bench. After 
adjournment he stepped across the 
street to his Union Hotel room, wrote 
his story, and broadcast from a micro- 
phone set up in a hallway. Walter 
Winchell, working as a reporter as wel] 
as a broadcaster, gave National Broad- 
casting Co.’s client Jergen’s Lotion trial 
coverage on his Sunday night broad- 
cast. Another NBC broadcaster, Low- 
ell Thomas, worked daily for Sun Oil. 


Meanwhile Press-Radio Bureau, us- 
ing INS, AP, and UP coverage, fur- 
nished chains with frequent “flashes” 
in addition to its two daily five-minute 
periods. 

Transradio Press, the independent 
organization which gathers radio news, 
had two men on the trial. Between 
them they filed at least 5,000 words 
daily with the home bureau in New 
York. There, rewrite men condensed 
the reports to be broadcast during four 





daily fifteen-minute periods. 
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Pott: The Fourth Estate’s trad. 
journal, the weekly Editor & Publisher, 
polled newspaper editors on the ques. 
tion: “Has the case been overplayed jp 
the newspapers?” Gnerally they agree, 
that although the case has been “hip. 
podromed,” reader interest justified the 
display. 

Some, notably The Portland Ore. 
gonian and The Buffalo News, felt the 
press conducted itself in a manner little 
short of disgraceful. 


Still others, claiming they had to sat- 
isfy reader interest, blamed lawyers or 
court officials for excesses. 


Natives: The trial’s most enterpris- 
ing and amusing stunt developed from 
the ingenuity of The New York Post's 
ace Henry Paynter. He toured Sour- 
land Mountain with a sheaf of photo- 
graphs, asking natives which they could 
identify as persons who lurked near tue 
kidnap scene in 1932. 


Sourlanders identified Under-Secre. 
tary of Agriculture Rexford Tugwell 
as a mysterious man who prowled 
around the Lindbergh estate. 

Mayor La Guardia they picked as the 





WIDE WORLD 


Edna Ferber’s Dispatch Made 
Fur Fly From the Court Room 


man driving a blue sedan near the 
crime scene with something in it that 
looked like a ladder. One mountaineer, 
who identified Mr. Tugwell, comment- 
ed: “He has a criminal face, hasn't 
he?” Another spotted General Johnson 
as the man he saw coming up the 
road behind the Lindbergh estate 
“dressed like a tramp.” 


Flemington reporters did not neglect 
the custom of immortalizing outstand- 
ing United States crimes in song. 
Paraphrazing the ancient German beer 
garden song, Schnitzelbank, they 
wrote fourteen verses: 


Ist das nicht der noon recess? 

Ja, das ist der noon recess. 

Schmells der court like Bronx ex- 
press? 

Ja, like rush-hour Bronz express. 

Noon recess, Bronx express— 

Ach, du schoene; ach, du schoene; 

Ach, du schoene Hauptmann case! 
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ENTERTAINMENT 








STAGE: Shaw Silent on Slicing 
‘Caesar’ in ‘Egyptian Nights’ 


“Why did they bother dragging in 
Shakespeare and Pushkin?” 

The whole dramatic world waited for 
Shaw to snort this deprecation after 
the opening of “Egyptian Nights” in 
Moscow. The sly old Irishman fooled 
them—he said nothing at all. 

With typical Russian nonchalance, 
Alexander Tairoff, director of the Kam- 
erny Theatre, had taken extravagant 
liberties with Shaw’s “Caesar and 
Cleopatra.” First the Soviet director 
condensed its five acts into three 
scenes. Then he slipped it into a 
three-hour hybrid performance of 
Shakespeare’s “Antony and Cleopatra” 
and a dramatization of Pushkin’s un- 
finished poems, “Egyptian Nights,” 
from which the composite play derived 
its title. Tairoff’s wife, Alice Koonen, 
played the role of the queen. 


The production cost about 100,000 
rubles. ‘Tairoff tried to center atten- 
tion on Cleopatra’s conflict between 
love of country and love of Antony. 
Shaw’s play shows her in the throes 
of her early love for Caesar. Next 
comes a recitation of Pushkin’s poem: 


“Moia liubov dast vam blajenstovo 
... My love will give you bliss... 
Eto vy mojete poluchit—po tzene... 
You may have that bliss—at a price 
... Kto iz vas zaplotit tzenoyou smerti 
za noch lubvi so mnoi? ... Who among 
you will pay the price of death to spend 
the night with me?” 

When a Roman soldier or two agree 
to the price, the curtain falls. Then 
Shakespeare takes the stage. 

In 1898, when Stanislavski and Ne- 
mirovich-Danchenko founded the Mos- 
cow Art Theatre, Russia first began 
taking liberties with foreign drama. 
The Soviets frankly pirate. In a U.S.S.R. 
interpretation of Shakespeare’s master- 
piece, Hamlet speaks the ghost’s lines 
as well as his own. The Soviet doesn’t 
believe in ghosts. 

The Soviets, who have not signed the 
international copyright agreements 








CURRENT ENTERTAINMENT 





STAGE 


FIELD OF ERMINE (Mansfield Theatre): 
An American adaptation of Jacinto 
Benavente’s Spanish drama. Frances Starr 
is the noblewoman struggling between 
pride of race and affection for a boy waif. 


IT’S YOU I WANT (Cort Theatre): Weary of 
feminine conquests, a London playboy 
(Earle Larimore) attempts a soberer life. 
His ex-loves (Cora Witherspoon, Helen 
aan Leona Maricle) prevent the re- 
orm. 


SCREEN 

RUMBA (Paramount): A society girl (Carole 
Lombard) and a hoofer (George Raft) 
have their romance threatened by a danc- 
ing girl (Margo)—but not for long. 

JACK AHOY (Gaumont-British): A slapstick 
comedy of the love of a British gob (Jack 
Hulbert) for the Admiral’s daughter 
(Nancy O’Niel). 

THE WINNING TICKET (Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer): Am Italian barber (Leo Carrillo) 
and his Irish wife (Louise Fazenda) hold 
@ winning sweepstake ticket. They bor- 
Tow money against it, landing in jail when 
their baby loses the ticket. 
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other countries observe, pay royalties 
on pirated plays in an extremely “in- 
formal” manner. They deposit money 
in the State Bank to be spent only in 
Russia. Credits at the bank await Shaw 
for “Man and Superman,” “Devil’s Dis- 
ciple,” “Saint Joan;” Eugene O’Neill for 
“All God’s Chillun Got Wings,” “The 
Hairy Ape,” “Desire Under the Elms,” 

Upton Sinclair, the nevelist who 
turned politician in California’s last 
election, far outdistances the play- 
wrights. Literary gossip holds that the 
royalties on his Socialistic books “Oil,” 
“Bread,” “The Jungle,” etc. total 200,- 
000 rubles. 

All theatres in Russia are repertory. 
In Moscow, the hub of the dramatic 
wheel, flourish the First and Second 
Art Theatres, the Vakhtangoff (re- 
sponsible for “Hamlet’’), the Meyer- 
hold, the Children’s, and many more. 
Tairoff’s Kamerny just passed’ its 





Leslie Howard in Korda’s New 
Picture, ‘The Scarlet Pimpernel’ 


twentieth anniversary. Each theatre, 
maintaining its own script library and 
staff of adapters, carefully budgets its 
expenses. Deficits, which are unusual, 
become the problem of Narkompros, 
the Peoples’ Commissariat of Educa- 
tion. 

Narkompros supervises all theatres 
and makes them bow to its conception 
of propaganda. It also guards Soviet 
talent jealously and permits no promi- 
nent group to leave the country on tour. 


Actors begin young and work for 
four or five years before they can play 
even small “bits.”’ They get no pay un- 
til regular sizable parts come their 
way. The usual salary for an experi- 
enced actor is 750 rubles a month. At 
prices quoted in Moscow last week 750 
rubles would buy 150 packages of 15- 
cent-quality cigarettes, costing $22.50 
here, or 50 pounds of butter, costing 
$16 here. 

Some prominent director-actors, such 
as Stanislavski, make as much as 24,- 
000 rubles a year. All belong to a pro- 
tective organization, the Union of Art 
Workers, which limits a player’s per- 
formances to fifteen a month. Extra 
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work means extra salary. Although 
there is no pretense of equality of 
talent, or equality of pay, the differ- 
ence in Russia is smaller than any- 
where else. 


There are no unemployed actors. In 
fact, there are far too few to satisfy 
the almost insatiable desire of Com- 
munists for more and more theatre. 
Capitalizing on this deficit, Alexander 
Busy, a naturalized American of Rus- 
sian birth, recently started booking 
American talent for the Soviet. The 
New York impresario works through 
Gomez, a subsidiary of Narkompros 
that controls the music, vaudeville, and 
circus fields. Phil Spitalny’s girl or- 
chestra and perhaps a company of 
“Four Saints in Three Acts” will soon 
leave New York for an eight-weeks’ 
tour of the U.S.S.R. The Soviet insists 
that the actors spend their entire salary 
in Russia. 

Although Moscow’s theatres do not 
suffer from star-system evils or the 
Hollywood poaching that plagues 
Broadway, the two White Ways have 
one problem in common—ticket scalp- 
ers. Soviet authorities recently sen- 
tenced two ticket speculators to hard 
labor in an effort to stop the graft. 


SCREEN: Leslie Howard Makes 
A Dashing ‘Scarlet Pimpernel’ 


Last year bookish movie fans were in 
a stew. Alexander Korda, 41-year-old 
head of London Film Productions, Ltd., 
announced his plan to cast Charles 
Laughton in the title role of “The 
Scarlet Pimpernel.” Indignant admir- 
ers of Baroness Orczy’s popular novel 
besieged Korda with letters. Laughton, 
they insisted, was not the type to por- 
tray the handsome English hero who 
spent his days rescuing French aristo- 
crats from the guillotine. 


Their plea had effect. Last week, 
London Films presented the American 
premiere of “The Scarlet Pimpernel” 
with Leslie Howard as the star. The 
choice was ideal. The slim, blond Brit- 
isher has never appeared more ro- 
mantic and nonchalant. Merle Oberon 
makes him a beautiful and devoted 
wife. 


Mr. Korda’s film career began almost 
twenty years ago. After directing pic- 
tures in Berlin for UFA, and in Holly- 
wood for First National and Fox, he 
struck out for himself. In England 
three years ago he formed London 
Films, of which he is now managing 
director. The new company’s principal 
actors were called the “little un- 
knowns”—Binnie Barnes, Robert Do- 
nat, and Merle Oberon. In 1933, Korda 
made his first hit as an independent 
producer with “The Private Life of 
Henry VIII.” Another fine film fol- 
lowed, “Catherine the Great,” star- 
ring Elisabeth Bergner. Last year at 
Elstree, England’s film center, Mr. 
Korda spent £300,000 to build “the fin- 
est motion picture studio in the world.” 
He boasted: “It is going to have ev- 
erything that any other studio in the 
world has—and more.” 
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MEDICINE: Relabeled Antitoxin 
May Put Two Behind the Bar; 


Workers in Pennsylvania charity hos- 
pitals, clinics, drug stores, and munici- 
pal health centers last week pulled 
diphtheria antitoxin from their shelves 
and shipped it back to the State Health 
Department in Harrisburg. In each of 
the State’s 67 counties, health authori- 
ties started checking case histories of 
all persons who have died of diphtheria 
since last Oct. 17. To antitoxin failure 
they had already traced two deaths: 
5-year-old Daniel Holdup of Wilkes- 
Barre and an unnamed Harrisburg 
man. 

Stale antitoxin caused the Pennsyl- 
vania flare-up. Official fingers pointed 
blame at the Gilliland Laboratories Co. 
of Marietta in rich Lancaster County, 
holder of $60,000 worth of State drug 
contracts. 

All reputable drug*® houses mark 
packages of vaccines, serums, and anti- 
toxins with the date on which potency 
expires. When that time arrives, drug- 
gists, doctors, and clinics remove un- 
sold and unused products from their 
shelves and ship them back to the man- 
ufacturer. Last October, Gilliland Lab- 
oratories received 1,100 packages of 
obsolescent diphtheria antitoxin, worth 
$1,100 at retail. Instead of destroying 
them, Gilliland clerks went to work 
with erasers and stencils, removed old 
figures, redated the packages ahead six- 
teen months, and sent them back to 
clinics and hospitals. 

The deception came to police notice 
a fortnight ago. Promptly officers 
searched out Dr. E. K. Tingley, 1913 
veterinary graduate of the University 
of Pennsylvania and president of Gilli- 
land. They also arrested Roy G. Miller, 
chief of. the Division of Biological Prod- 
ucts of the State Health Department. 
Both doctors confessed substituting the 
false dates. Officials charged them with 
conspiracy to cheat and defraud the 
State. 

If further investigation traces any 
Pennsylvania diphtheria deaths in the 
last four months directly to the redat- 
ing, the State might bring manslaugh- 
ter charges against the two men. 

In making diphtheria antitoxin, lab- 
oratory workers shoot live, deadly 
Klebs-Loeffiler bacilli into healthy 
horses. The first small doses build up 
a horse’s immunity to diphtheria. Then 
follow larger and larger doses. The 
animal’s blood eventually develops 
enough antibodies—agents which at- 
tack and kill diphtheria bacilli—to pro- 
tect him from the death-dealing invad- 
ers. 

With an immunity thus artificially in- 
duced, blood drawn from the horse 
forms the base of the antitoxin to pro- 
tect human beings. Persons who have 
been exposed to diphtheria generally get 
a ten-day immunity from this sub- 
stance, Persons sick with diphtheria 
often owe their lives to it. 

This antitoxin is sold in 1,000-unit 
doses. One such unit is sufficient to 
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neutralize the bacilli that would kill 
a normal guinea pig. Mild diphtheria 
cases in human beings usually need 
10,000 such units for a cure. Severe 
cases take 100,000 units—enough to 
save 10,000,000 guinea pigs. 

This antitoxin deteriorates 10 per 
cent a year. Reputable drug houses gen- 
erally put 1,400 units in packages la- 
peled for 1,000 units and give them a 
4-year-utility value. 

Such curative antitoxin is not to be 
confused with the preventive toxin- 
antitoxin that gives permanent im- 
munity to diphtheria. New York’s ven- 
erable Health Commissioner, Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Park, developed this preven- 
tive. It consists of a mixture of live 
diphtheria bacilli and the antitoxin de- 
veloped in horses. In the human system 
this mixture stimulates the growth of 
antibodies which ward off infection. 

Doctors, uncertain whether a natural 
immunity has been developed, may al- 
ways fall back on the Schick test. This 
was discovered by Bela Schick, pedia- 
trician at New York’s Mount Sinai 
hospital, while researching in Vienna in 
1913. 

His simple test consists of injecting 
under the human skin one-fiftieth of the 
number of diphtheria bacilli that would 
kill a 250-gram guinea pig. If a red 
welt marks the injection spot within 
18 to 36 hours the patient is still sus- 
ceptible. The absence of the welt in- 
dicates that antibodies have gobbled 
up the toxins. 


Parke Davis is the world’s largest 
packer of preventive serums, vac- 
cines, antitoxins, and toxin-antitoxins. 
At Rochester, Mich., the drug house 
has a 200-acre farm stocked with 5,000 
animals. Calves furnish smallpox vac- 
cine, horses diphtheria antitoxin, and 
mice pneumonia serum. 


ARCHAEOLOGY: City Under City 
May Antedate Chaldean Towns 


For months University of Pennsyl- 
vania archaeologists have dug in the 
historic dust near Tepe Gawra in north- 
ern Mesopotamia. Monday they an- 
nounced their picks and spades had 
unearthed what they believed to be the 
earth’s most ancient city. 


The explorers were unable to pro- 
duce specific proof of their new find’s 
age because they had merely sunk test 
holes into its powdery old houses. It 
lay directly beneath a city previously 
dug out of the silt of the ages. 


But the city already exhumed they 
dated at 3,750 B. C. Thus it seemed 
more than likely that the one beneath 
would easily antedate the Chaldean 
cities that existed in 4,000 B. C. 


Should further digging prove this 
true, they will know that the town 
flourished before the biblical flood 
inundated the area. Trade there was 
going on at least half a millenium be- 
fore the Egyptian dynasties began, 
1,000 years before the Egyptians built 
the pyramids, and well over 2,000 be- 
fore the Israelites trekked to their 
Egyptian bondage. 
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EPIDEMICS: Rats, Lice, and 
Germs Help to Make History 


RATS, LICE, and HISTORY. By Hans Zins- 
ser. 301 pages, 66,000 words. Little, Brown, 
Boston. $2.75. 


This is the biography of a disease. 

The disease is a spotty, debilitating 
plague which has killed as many as 
750,000 persons a year in a single 
country. Its historian is a hard-work- 
ing scientist. Yet the “Life History of 
Typhus Fever” is as charming, as 
varied, and as entertaining as the lives 
of the twelve Caesars. 

Epidemics in general furnish the 
main theme. Mr. Zinsser reminds read- 
ers that in the fourteenth century the 
Black Death slew 25,000,000 Europeans, 
that during the crusades scurvy de- 
feated armies, that 300 years ago a 
London “sweating sickness” in one 
week did away with two Lord Mayors 
and six Aldermen. Typhus is shown 
to have done Napoleon more damage 
than his most implacable human ene- 
mies. 

When the author comes to lice, car- 
riers of the fatal germ, he deploys his 
humorous-epic style to its full extent. 
“This creature, which has carried the 
pestilence that has devastated cities, 
driven populations into exile, turned 
conquering armies into panic-stricken 
rabbles .. . lives, blissfully irresponsi- 
ble, like the Polynesians before the ad- 
vent of Captain Cook, roaming the land 
of plenty.” 

The author has more respect for lice 
than for some human beings, among 
them the “muzzle-loading” family prac- 
titioners who scorn science, and the 
popular writers who mix their knowl- 
edge with metaphysics. 

After describing how typhus kept 
the Austrian Army out of Serbia for 
six crucial months in 1915 and how it 
later killed 3,000,000 Russians, the 
writer calls a halt. “We are—and the 
reader surely is—weary of horrors. 
Moreover, figures, when they begin to 
approximate those of President Roose- 
velt’s expenditures, begin to anesthe- 
tize the mind.” 


This medium-size volume is as 
packed with information as a Ph.D. 
thesis, and as humorous as a rare 
after-dinner speech. Dr. Zinsser, Pro- 
fessor of Immunology and Bacteriology 
at Harvard, is now in France giving a 
series of professional lectures. He is 
modest, cautious, sarcastic. Though 
every page of his book sparkles with 
wit, in private life he is serious man- 
nered. He speaks quickly and clearly, 
searching the face of his listener for 
reactions to what he says. 

In talking as well as in writing, he 
uses his deep knowledge of literature, 
history, and science to add lightness 
and variety. In active off-hours he 
skis, rides horseback, and plays the 
violin. 


The specialist, he says, need not 
stick to his job like “a louse to a pig’s 
back.” He realizes that his colleagues 
may think less of him as a scientist 
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after seeing” ay ss but concludes 
it “is worth the “4 

In spite of his retiring: tastes he has 
on occasion beem much in the public 
eye. During the war’ he helped to 
fight typhus in Serbia and behind the 
American lines in France. Afterward, 
for the League of Nations, he visited 
disease-ridden Russia. Two Winters 
ago it was announced that after four 
years’ hard work he had produced a 
preventive typhus serum. Newspapers 
played up the announcement, but the 
doctor exercised care. “Only a be- 
ginning has been made,” he regretted. 


BOHEMIA: Cut-Backs Into the 


Lives _of the Unconventional 


NO QUARTER GIVEN. By Paul Horgan. 586 
pages, 170,000 words. Harpers, New York. 
$2.50. ‘ 


Paul Horgan, librarian of the New 
Mexico Military Institute at Roswell, 
is a literary explorer and hunter. His 
hunting ground is Bohemia. His quar- 
ries are the temperamental types who 
live in the world’s Greenwich Villages. 


Two years ago he won the $7,500 
Harper prize with “The Fault of An- 
gels,” a-story of musical folk in 
Rochester, N. Y. “No Quarter Given” 
deals with a dying composer in New 
Mexico. 


Edmund Abbey, tubercular genius 
of Santa Fe, had married a rich, selfish 
woman named Georgia, who spent her 
time enjoying herself while he gradu- 
ally sank into the grave. Edmund’s 
stepson David liked him better than 
he did his own mother. Into their lives 
comes Maggie Michaelis, bright lonely 
actress who has come West to forget 
an ill-advised love affair. She brightens 
Edmund’s last days. 


Throughout the story the past lives 
of all the characters appear, occasional- 
ly in cut-backs. Some of these sub- 
ordinate sections make the best reading 
in the book, and some of the minor 
characters stand out as vividly as the 
principals. 

Mr. Horgan is an expert in the 
niceties of character and atmosphere. 
In this book he handles the chronologi- 
cal shifts dexterously. Even readers 
who think that the book is too long 
will find it rich in color. 


2 
PLUNDER: Big 


Deceives and Grabs Profits 


Bad _ Business 


PARTNERS IN PLUNDER. By J. B. Mat- 
thews and R. E. Shallcross. 403 pages, 
120,000 words. Covici-Friede, New York. 


$2.50. 

“Business is a... series of frauds, 
utilizing methods, both in its produc- 
tion and distribution, which are indis- 
tinguishable in spirit and effects from 
the practices of gangsterism,” say the 
outspoken authors of this long dia- 
tribe. The book prophesies that a sin- 
ful business world will soon impose 
fascism on the country. 

Miss Ruth Shallcross is employed 
by the Home Work Division of the New 
York State Labor Department, from 






which she got leave of absence to write 
this book. Mr. Matthews, co-author, is 
now vice president of Consumers’ Re- 
search. 

The crusading writers add instances 
of dishonest trade practices to the list 
supplied by other Consumers’ research- 
ers in ‘100,000,000 Guinea Pigs’ and 
“Skin Deep.” Widely advertised reduc- 
ing medicines, they say, have caused 
death. They expose the futility of gadg- 
ets like the “Electric Worm Getter” 
for farmers, and the “Youth-O-Lator, 
beauty wand creating beauty from 
within by means of invisible rays.” 

In a caustic passage on confection- 
ers the writers report one truthful 
trade-mark. Recently a Chicago firm 
put out a candy called “Guess What?” 

Deceitful big business, they say, is 
ready to sound “the call to fascism.” 
Miss Shallcross and Mr. Matthews are 
alarmed. Nor are they satisfied with 





HARRIS-EWING 


Gen. Hugh S. Johnson Cracks 


Down on ‘Partners in Plunder’ 


Roosevelt’s ideas. The New Deal, it 
seems, “aims at the restoration of the 
very defects which are responsible for 
the present plight of capitalist society.” 

This provoked Gen. Hugh S. John- 
son to take up book reviewing again, 
in spite of the hot water he fell into 
when he criticized a recent life of Gen- 
eral Custer without properly checking 
his facts. In the Saturday Review of 
Literature he charged that “Partners 
in Plunder” is a “sell,” that it ought 
to be banned from the mails, that the 
ballyhoo for it “caps the pile for im- 
pudent mendacity.” General Johnson 
thinks that, in spite of the authors’ 
Communist sympathies, “old Joe Sta- 
lin” would put them out of the way if 
they were in Russia. 

The authors bravely replied to this 
blast. The General’s suggestion about 
the mails was “an example of the type 
of suppression which many Americans 
have come to associate with the name 


of General Johnson . .. Has ‘Crack- 
down’ Johnson cracked up?” they 
asked. 


In accusing soda-water purveyors of 
making too much money, Miss Shall- 
cross and Mr. Matthews use a new kind 
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of economics. They figure profits as the 
difference between cost of materials 
and retail prices, leaving out the cost 
of wages, rent, insurance, taxes, ang 
the like. Among the capitalistic evils 
they cite are famines, big armies, ang 
secret political executions. 

YEARS OF PLUNDER. By Proctor W. Hang! 
312 pages, 69,000 words. Smith & Haas 
New York, $2.50. 

A former investment banker turns 
author. Since leaving Wall Street he 
has read many books, and studied eyj- 
dence brought out by the Senate Bank. 
ing and Currency Committee’s inves. 
tigation. In a clear running story he 
records the “Organized Plunder” of big 
businessmen during the past 35 years. 

Harriman, the senior Rockefeller, 
and the senior Morgan developed the 
plunderous technique; Insull, Doheny, 
Mitchell, and Kreuger carried on. Like 
most soothsayers, Mr. Hansl foresees a 
boom. He thinks it must be controlled. 

“It may be necessary,” he says, “to 
find a substitute for the profit motive— 
‘Sacred Cow’ of the old order.” 


LITTLE REVIEWS: Soviet Spite; 
Rebecca West; French Politics 


I SPEAK FOR THE SILENT. By Vladimir \ 
Tchernavin. 368 pages, 88,000 words. Hal 
Cushman & Flint, Boston. $2.50. 


The Russian author, a member of the 
ousted upper class, was working as an 
ichthyologist, or expert in fish, for the 
U.S.S.R. when in 1930 the secret police 
descended on him. He spent two and 
a half years in concentration camps 
and prisons before making the escape 
described in his wife’s book “Escape 
from the Soviets,” published last year. 
His book gives an unvarnished, con- 
vincing picture of the seamy side of 
Russian politics. 


THE HARSH VOICE. By Rebecca West 
pages, 63,000 words. Doubleday, Dorar 
New York. $2.50. 

Four novelettes by Cecily Isabel 
Fairfield Andrews, who writes under 
the simpler name of Rebecca West, 
which she took from a character in 
Ibsen’s play “Rosmersholm.” Three of 
them concern Americans; all are told 
in the author’s cold, incisive style. 
FRANCE IN FERMENT. By Alexand 

Werth. 304 pages, 110,000 words. Ind 
Harpers, New York. $3. 


Account of the blood, scandal, fears, 
and political battles that have overrun 
France in the last two years, told by 
the Paris correspondent of The Man- 
chester Guardian. Complete with back- 
ground and personalities, it makes in- 
structive but not light reading. 


R. E. LEE. By Douglas Southall Free 
Vols. III and IV. 1,050 pages, 349.9" 
words. Index, Appendix, Illustrations 
Maps. Scribners, New York. $7.50. 


The last two volumes of the fine life 
of the great Confederate by The Rich- 
mond News-Leader’s editor. They take 
the General from the Battle of Chan- 
cellorsville, a great victory, to the day 
seven years later when in delirium on 
his deathbed in Lexington, Va., he ut- 
tered his last coherent sentence: ‘Strike 
the tent!” 
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SUPER-RANGE TRANSMISSION — As higher speeds are 
ned an additional high gear— an automatic “fourth”— goes 
ition in the President. Its great power plant then performs 
increased brilliance without any evident exertion of effort. 


‘THE DISTINGUISHED NEW 1935 


(President 


A STUDEBAKER CHAMPION 
$1245 and wo” 


AKE this President apart as an engineer would, and you find 
that no other car has more to offer. In fact, Studebaker 
definitely challenges you to submit one other car—regardless of 
price or wheelbase—that equals this President in the combina- 
tion of restful riding, sure-footedness and obedient handling. 


Independent Planar Wheel Suspension, introduced into motor- 
ing for the first time by Studebaker, enables this President to 
excel any car in America in those distinctions. No car in the 
world has brakes that surpass the President’s compound hydrau- 
lics. And it has the costliest custom body —steel reinforced by 
steel—that manufacturing skill can produce—a body with steel 
roof panels on top of steel pillars. These are provable facts in the 
unique Studebaker “third degree” road tests. 


Do yourself the justice of giving the President an exacting, 
exciting driving trial. Compare it inside and out with the most 
luxurious car you know. Its low price of $1245 and up at the 
factory is not only enough to pay for everything you want in a 
car —but it will be matched for years by impressively low cost 
of maintenance and operation. 














Wherever Gum and Candy are sold 
you'll find the Beech-Nut treasure 
trove... gems of flavor in Beech-Nut 
Gum... golden goodness in each 
Beech-Nut Fruit Drop .. . precious 


nuggets of refreshment in Beech- 
Nut Mints and Luster Mints. It’s 
“treasure’’ and “pleasure” for your 


enjoyment. Step right up and say — 
* Beech-Nut, Please!” 

















